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Art. I.—THE MYTHICAL THEORY APPLIED TO THE 
LIFE OF JESUS.* 


Tue reception in this country of a translation of Strauss’s 
remarkable work, as well as the character of the work it- 
self, justifies another and a somewhat extended notice of it 
in our pages. All of our readers must have at least heard 
of Dr. Strauss’s book, and, we are bound to believe, have 
some idea, more or less defined, of its contents. The 
promulgation among us of the views which it advances 
may have led some of the less informed to regard them as 
of native growth, and to attribute them as original to any 
one who has received a part or the whole of them. How 
far Dr. Strauss himself is entitled to be regarded as the 
author of the theory which he most laboriously advocates, 
will appear as we proceed to present it. But we feel 
that it is important for very many reasons, to avert either 
the charge, or the claim, that New England or any one of 
her ministers discovered the theory. There were many 
persons here who knew of it before it found an open advo- 
cate. We are more anxious to declare the simple truth on 
this point, because we know that some persons have been 
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greatly mistaken in regard to the authorship of certain sen- 
timents which have of late agitated this community. It is 
not necessary for us to enlarge upon this preliminary re- 
mark, further than to suggest that there is much less alarm, 
and danger, and risk of infection in views which, originating 
from most peculiar and complicated foreign influences, have 
been borrowed here by those who have cast themselves in- 
to the midst of those influences, than in views which have 
been naturally and inartificially attained by one who has 
studied without bias or eccentric tendencies. Only Ger- 
many, and only Germany of the nineteenth century, could 
have evolved the theory of Dr. Strauss. Whether its pro- 
mulgation by any one here be an honor or a reproach to 
him, he must be content to call himself a mere copyist. 

A few particulars relating to Strauss personally, and to 
his book, may properly introduce what we now intend to 
offer. Our purpose will then be, to present his theory with 
the details by which he would sustain it, with a criticism 
and a commentary upon it. 

Not the least remarkable of the phenomena attending 
this work, is the youth of the author at the period when he 
gave it to the world. At an age when young men, who by 
a modern allowance have been permitted to teach their 
elders, most generally begin to admit modest humility to 
their true regard, and to realize, by disappointed pride or 
the vanishing of some delusion, that they know only in part 
and are just commencing their best education, Strauss pub- 
lished a book which opens with an absolute renunciation of 
Christianity as a revelation, and closes with instructing 
those who, like himself, are its ministers, how they may still 
preach it without believing it. If some venerable Christian 
divine had written such a book as the summary of a life of 
hard study, of full experience, and of devoted ministration 
to the sins and sorrows of humanity, we might read it with 
no other feeling than that of sympathetic distress. That 
plan into which angels desired to look, and which prophets 
and righteous men waited to see unfolded, might well claim 
from one who intended to reject it the deliberation and the 
patience of his most mature years. Strauss was born in 
1808, and as his book was prepared and announced in pri- 
vate circles some time before he published it in 1835, he 
must have attained its results at a very early age. They 
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were causing a tumult, and setting more than a score of 
presses in motion in Germany, when he was twenty-seven 
years old. This fact alone would prove that Strauss had 
had his training amid the influences of a skeptical philoso- 
phy. And such was the fact. He was educated under 
the worst possible circumstances for the production of a 
Christian believer. He early attached himself with boyish 


enthusiasm to the philosophy of Hegel, the Pantheist, as 


taught with an attempt at a Christian baptism of it by his 
pupil Schleiermacher. That philosophy being received as 
established, the problem for its disciples to solve was — how 
it might be reconciled with Christianity. The one common 
object which united the labors of all the critics and schol- 
ars who formed the coterie in which Strauss moved was, to 
rid Christianity of the miraculous, and to resolve it in its 
documentary and historical shape into an earthly creation. 
His studies and colloquies were literally in a caravan of 
critics, of dealers in strange theories and artificial hypothe- 
ses, at a time when German speculations revelled in the 
most reckless license. ‘The incidental mention through his 
volumes of the guesses and conceits and interpretations 
which many of his learned countrymen have given as the 
results of their biblical studies, presents a perfect museum 
of the extravagant creations of the human brain. 

Strauss was preaching and delivering lectures on the 
philosophy of Hegel in the University of Tubingen, when 
he published there, as above stated, in 1835, the first edi- 
tion of his Life of Jesus. The expectation which had pre- 
ceded it drew immediate attention to it. That he should 
have still sought to retain his place in an institution design- 
ed to prepare young men for the Christian ministry, is one 
among many proofs of what may be called infatuation in 
the author. The constituted guardians of the University 
gave him an opportunity to reconcile, if he was able to do 
so, the views which he had promulgated with the office 
which he held, and failing to satisfy them, he was removed 
to another public trust where the inconsistency of his situ- 
ation was not so glaring, though he retained the place but 
a few months. The cry of persecution was raised as a 
matter of course, and the fact that others did not feel bound 
to support him in his attempts to undermine their faith was 
interpreted into martyrdom for his own. In 1839, amid 
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great strife and opposition, and by a majority of a single 
vote, Strauss was elected to a theological professorship in 
the University of Zurich, but so intense was the excitement 
caused among the ministers and laymen in the city and 
canton, that a riot ensued and he was compelled to resign 
his office. 

A second and a third edition of the Life of Jesus soon 
followed the first. It was vehemently assailed and subject- 
ed to severe and searching criticism, as well as to the usual 
controversial treatment in pamphlets and volumes. Strauss 
was forced to modify his theory and to make many import- 


ant concessions in his third edition. From the moment in 


which he did this he broke the charm of his influence. The 
meteor which had hung like a portent, fell to the earth and 
disclosed its earthly ingredients. Discovering this, Strauss 
in his fourth and last edition, that from which the transla- 
tion before us is made, revoked his concessions and en- 
trenched himself in his original positions. A prohibition to 
print the book was strongly advised in Prussia, but the 
question of interdicting it being submitted to Neander 


at Berlin, he wisely approved the contrary course, on the 


ground that Christianity might face every enemy that it did 
not fear, and that the book was answerable at a bar which 
would not fail to put it ona fair trialk From a French 
translation of the German original an English translation 
was made; not for circulation among scholars, but to ad- 
vance the cause of infidelity. This English version is 
wretchedly done. It appeared in penny numbers for a 


cheap circulation and a large market. Copies, or a reprint 


of it, have likewise been circulated in New York. More 
than one good English translation from the original German 
has been prepared, but no publisher would undertake it 
till recently. 

Strauss is not, nor does he assume to be, the author, in 
the strict sense of the word, of the theory which he has ad- 
vanced. He gives to it an origin about contemporary with 
the year of his own birth. But in fact the theory, in the 
whole and in its details, is little else than a revival of that 
which the school of English Deists maintained, and much 
of it is as old as the objections of Julian and Celsus. Strauss 
did, indeed, grow up at a time when the vagaries of specu- 
lation in Germany had reverted, in the revolution of human 
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fancies, to a constellation which once and again had risen 
and set. 
The theory which Strauss elaborately —and yet most 
imperfectly, if he would assure us of all its conditions — 
has presented, stated summarily is this: —that Jesus, a 
young Jewish rabbi, born in a natural way about the time 
assigned in the Gospels, took from John the Baptist, an 
ascetic preacher, the idea of assuming to be the expected 
Messiah of the Jews; that he deceived himself first, and 
some of them afterwards, by addressing the known wishes 
of his countrymen ; that he chose a circle of immediate fol- 
lowers ; that he gave certain instructions, which it is impos- 
sible for us now to authenticate with any certainty ; that he 
died a victim to the hatred of the Pharisees ; that an idea 
(not an assurance) that he had risen from the dead, was 
made the basis of a continued declaration of him as the 
Messiah; that before our Gospels were written, popular 
credulity and legendary invention had accumulated around 
him tales of the miraculous, not designed for deception, but 
honestly believed by those who repeated them; that these 
legends, or myths, are poetical embellishments of real ideas 
connected with Jesus; and that in some cases we are able 
to discover the historical basis of a marvellous narrative in 
an imitation of the Old Testament. Such in brief is 
Strauss’s theory, which will be more intelligible as we pre- 
sent its details. This is all that he allows as the basis of 
the Christian religion. Though the theory with its advo- 
cacy is spread over thirteen hundred pages, four times that 
space at least would be needed by him to authenticate it, 
and to meet the subsidiary questions which it suggests. 
He does not even incidentally advert to any of these ques- 
tions, such, for instance, as the following : — How could 
Jesus deceive himself into the belief that he was the Mes- 
siah, and add such a delusion to the honesty and wisdom 
which are not denied to him? How could Jesus deceive 
his countrymen, when his whole course of life and teaching 
was so utterly opposed to their preconceived views of their 
Messiah? How could the faith in Jesus win any Gentiles 
to its credence, seeing that they did not care a straw for the 
Jews or their peculiar national hopes? Through the force 
of what motives could Jesus, living or dead, gain any fol- 
lowers? By what strange communion between holiness 
Q7* 
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and fraud did the Gospels gain the spirit and power of their 
sublime and beneficent teachings? These, and a multi- 
tude of like questions, are not debated by Strauss. Doubt- 
less he expected his readers would be able to answer them 
all by the help of his theory, and consistently with it. Now 
if these unanswered questions were Jess in number or in 
pregnancy, this might be. But being such as they are, and 
all unsolved, they greatly embarrass ~his theory, and when 
fairly estimated, as we believe, they confound his theory. 
We refer to such questions now, only to acquaint our read- 
ers that Strauss has most imperfectly presented his own 
theory. Like the tower of Babel, it is left insecure and un- 
defended at its ambitious foundation, and unfinished at the 
top, while the interstices between its stones gape for lack 
of mortar. 

The opening paragraph of the work before us seems art- 
fully to insinuate the whole perversity of its fundamental 
assumption as if it were an admitted and a necessary prin- 
ciple. Strauss says, that in case any religion resting on 
‘written records continues and extends through progressive 
mental cultivation, discrepancies will sooner or later arise 
‘between those records and more advanced ideas. First 
the external form, the expressions and delineations, are 
discovered to be inappropriate, then by degrees the funda- 
mental conceptions are found untrue. He adds, that so 
long as it is possible to keep a show of concord by inter- 
pretation, it will be attempted, but by and bye the incon- 
gruity will admit of no reconciliation. Now this is simply 
begging the whole question which Christianity puts at issue. 
The author begins with the monstrous assumption of the 
identity in truth and in destiny between all religions which 
depend on documents, — he confounds all truth and false- 
hood, and advances a principle which would make every 
historical page perfectly worthless and blank as time 
advances. There is involved, likewise, in this assumption 
the fundamental idea of the work with its theory, drawn 
from the Hegelian philosophy, namely, that the Deity can 
make no extraordinary communication to his children. 

Pursuing what we must pronounce the deceptive and 
insinuating course for which he thus prepares the way, he 
proceeds in his Introduction to refer to the interpretation 
of sacred legends among the Greeks, and then, as if only by 
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a slight transition from one thing to another very like it, he 
adverts to the allegorical interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment by Philo, and of the New Testament by Origen. In 
making his way to the development of the mythical theory, 
he passes through the naturalistic and rationalistic schools 
of criticism which have prevailed in Germany. These 
unite in a common endeavor to rid the New Testament of 


_ the miraculous, by showing how, more or less consistently 


with the integrity of Jesus and of the writers of the New 
Testament, certain merely natural events or deeds have 
been invested in the narration, or appeared in their actual 
occurrence, with the hue of the supernatural. This class 
of German critics, represented by Paulus of Heidelberg, 
admitted an historical fact, where Strauss, as we shall see, 
admits only an idea, as the basis of what has been mis- 
represented, or misunderstood, or transfigured, so as to 
appear miraculous. Strauss might honestly and with reason 
wish to introduce a reform into the puerilities and levities 
of German criticism in the hands of the rationalists and 
naturalists. Criticism had certainly reached a limit in one 
direction, when explanations of which the following are 
specimens were offered to meet the apparently literal 
significations of the sacred narratives. ‘The scene of the 
Saviour’s temptation, which appears so real and solemn as 
presenting the deep conflicts of his soul preliminary to his 
mission, and as repeated to his followers to prepare them 
for their trial, was explained by supposing that an artful 
Pharisee went to Jesus in his retirement to see if he might 
not be drawn into the interest of the priesthood, and that 
when this devil was foiled, some angels, namely, a passing 
caravan, supplied Jesus with provisions. Paulus accounted 
for the knowledge which Jesus seems to have had of the 
course of life of the woman of Samaria, by suggesting 
that as he sat on the well a passer-by warned him to 
beware of the woman, then approaching from the city, as 
a persor-of bad character, who was on the look-out for a 
sixth husband. Heumann accounted for the agony of Jesus 
in the garden of Gethsemane by ascribing it to a severe 
“cold,” which he had taken “in the clayey ground ” around 
the brook Cedron. Surrounded by those who thus treated 
the Scriptures, Strauss certainly had strong inducements 
to devise at least a more rational, to say nothing of a more 
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reverential way of interpreting them. He set himself to 
the work, and the mythical theory is to him the result. He 
claims that this theory is faithful to history and to philos- 
ophy. He adverts to its rise in recent times, to its applica- 
tion at first to portions of the Old Testament, while it was 
thought improper to apply it generally to the ancient 
Scriptures, or to apply it all to the New, and he undertakes 
to show that those critics who have applied the theory have 
not well understood it, but have confounded myths with 
legends and allegories. 

Strauss advances to his task by next attempting to show 
the possibility of the existence of myths in the New 
Testament in consistency with the external evidences of 
the authenticity and genuineness of the Gospels, and in 
consistency too with their internal character. As respects 
the external evidences as excluding the mythical theory he 
says, that the believing Christian can suppose his religion 
free from myths, only when he closes his eyes to the fact 
that his religion is subject to the same influences which 
have introduced myths into all other religions. Strauss, too, 
endeavors so to define the date and circumstances and 
authorship and historical characteristics of our Gospels, as 
to give time and opportunity for the incorporation of myths 
into them. Here we believe that he is not candid in 
presenting the real state of the evidence which we have 
for the Gospels. Yet all that he affirms on this point, it 
will be seen, is vitally essential to sustain his theory. He 
must secure time enough to allow the honest origin, the 
wide circulation and the ‘general reception of myths relating 
to Jesus, before the composition of the Gospels. This is 
an enterprise in which he has signally failed. The evi- 
dence for the authenticity of the Gospels, as presented for 
instance, by Mr. Norton, is utterly inconsistent either with 
the honest or the dishonest origin of these myths. We 
should add, however, that Strauss does not enter upon this 
preliminary point at any length. He glides over it most 
hastily and superficially. One of the many unanswered 
questions which his theory involves might be pressed hard 
upon him at this very point. The Gospels may be traced 
to a period so early as to preclude his theory. 

In an even more hasty and superficial manner does 
Strauss treat upon “the possibility of Myths in the New 
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Testament considered on internal grounds” ($ 14). Very 
much more of reason and argument than he advances 
would be needed to show, that it is consistent with the 
character of the Christian religion that myths should be 
found in it, and that the general construction of the Gospel 
narratives authorises us to treat them as myths. We 
believe that all experience will prove that religions call in 
the aid of invented wonders just in proportion as they lack 
solemn truths and practical counsels. Christianity, differing 
at all points from other religions, could then have afforded 
to have differed from them all in dispensing with myths. 
Here again our author should have laid out his strength to 
meet either the a priori objections of the case, or at least 
the strong prejudices of Christian readers. He does indeed 
offer some pleading upon this point, which we will endeavor 
fairly to present. He says, that if he succeeds by his 
critical examination in showing the actual existence of 
myths in the New Testament, “a preliminary demonstration 
of their possibility becomes superfluous.”—(vol. i. p. 66). 
He allows the difference between the Hebrew and Christian 
religions and the mythical religions of antiquity on the score 
of moral purity, holiness and elevation of conception, but 
adds, that, “though every story relating to God which is 
immoral is necessarily fictitious, even the most moral is 
not necessarily true.””—(vol. i. p. 66). Again, the Bible is 
not wholly free from the extravagant love of the marvellous, 
which is the character of the heathen mythology. ‘The ap- 
parent reality of Bible subjects compared with those of 
Pagan religions would only prove, “ that the biblical history 
might be true sooner than the heathen mythology, but 
is not necessarily so.”—(vol. i. p. 68). As to all the other 
distinctions which may be raised between the Bible and 
Pagan religions, Strauss concludes that they are identified 
in an unscientific and unphilosophical representation of God 
as working in a particular way, in a part, not in the whole, 
and as interrupting the endless chain of cause and effect, 
which we know to be unbroken. ‘The result then,” he 
says, “ however surprising, of a general examination of the 
biblical history is, that the Hebrew and Christian religions, 
like all others, have their mythi.””—(vol i. p. 74). This re- 
sult is most unfairly attained, for no argument whatever is 
offered on the positive side, and the objections adduced are 
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not met, while other objections are wholly suppressed. 
We cannot but regard the whole section as evasive and 
unsatisfactory. Strauss seems to have forgotten that the 
writers of the New Testament were not aiming to rival 
Hesiod and Homer in writing a poem, but were employing 
their pens, and offering their lives in testimony to what they 
had both seen and heard. We repeat, that the pregnant 
question, how far it is consistent with the actual character 
of the Christian religion and of the Gospel narratives that 
they should embrace myths, is most unsatisfactorily met ; 
and, considering what a theory Strauss has to maintain and 
the importance of its preliminary authentication, we must 
add that he evades the troublesome question. 

Our readers may now be inquiring what is the precise 
meaning which Strauss attaches toa myth. It is only at 
this stage that he himself strictly defines it. 

“We distinguish by the name evangelical mythus a narrative 
relating directly or indirectly to Jesus, which may be considered 
not as the expression of a fact, but as the product of an idea of 
his earliest followers: such a narrative being mythical in pro- 
portion as it exhibits this character. The mythus in this sense 
of the term meets us, in the Gospel as elsewhere, sometimes in 
its pure form, constituting the substance of the narrative, and 
sometimes as an accidental adjunct to the actual history.” — 
(vol. i. p. 85). 

He adds, that the pure mythus in the Gospel is composed 
of two ingredients mingled in varying proportions, — the 
one source being the Messianic ideas and expectations 
existing in the Jewish mind in various forms before Jesus, 
and independently of him, the other source being the 
‘particular impression left by his personal character, ac- 
tions and fate, and which served to modify the Messianic 
idea in the minds of his people.” ‘The account of the 
transfiguration of Jesus, for instance, comes mainly from 
the former source, being borrowed from the scene of Mo- 
ses on the mount, the only amplification from the latter 
source being, that those who are said to have appeared to 
Jesus spoke of his decease. On the other hand, the nar- 
rative of the rending of the veil of the temple seems to 
have originated in the hostile position in which Jesus and 
his church stood to the temple worship. Here, however, we 
have an element of the historical, though vague, and this 
brings us, says Strauss, to the historical mythus. 
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**The historical mythus has for its groundwork a definite 
individual fact which has been seized upon by religious enthusi- 
asm, and twined around with mythical conceptions culled from the 
idea of the Christ. This fact is perhaps a saying of Jesus, such 
as that concerning ‘ fishers of men,’ or the barren fig-tree, which 
now appear in the Gospels transmuted into marvellous histories : 
or, it is perhaps a real transaction or event taken from his life, 
for instance, the mythical traits in the account of the baptism 
were built upon such a reality. Certain of the miraculous his- 
tories may likewise have had some foundation in natural occur- 
rences, which the narrative has either exhibited in a supernatural 
light, or enriched with miraculous incidents.’’—(vol. i. p. 86). 


When narratives thus simply mythical become confused 
or transformed by long oral transmission, then they become 
legendary. From the myth and the legend in a narrative 
is to be distinguished that which is properly “the addition 
of the author as purely individual, and designed merely to 
give clearness, connection and climax, to the representa- 
tion.” Certainly here isa most hopeful realm of mists and 
shadows, through which a young student with such a view 
of the Scriptures would need to ask advice about many 
other points as well as about preaching what he did not 
believe. 

The author then proceeds to show how the actual pres- 
ence of myths may be recognised. ‘The mythus presents 
two phases; in the first place it ts not history; in the 
second it is fiction, the product of the particular mental 
tendency of a certain community. ‘These two phases 
afford, the one a negative, the other a positive criterion b 
which the myth is to be recognised.”—-(vol i. p. 87). The 
negative characteristics which determine a myth, and prove 
that a narrative is not historical, are the statement of any- 
thing “irreconcilable with the known and universal laws 
which govern the course of events’»—any phenomena 
alleged to be produced immediately by God — anything 
supernatural —anything which breaks the order of se- 
quence, the common course of succession — any inconsist- 
ency in the account with itself or contradiction of other 
accounts. Let it be observed here, that Strauss suggests 
the two main pillars which support his whole theory : first, 
the utter and absolute impossibility and incredibility of a 
miracle —a miracle cannot take place, — this is his fidelity 
to his Hegelian philosophy ; and secondly, the discrepancies 
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in the Gospel history. A narrative which involves miracles or 
discrepancies is, so far, mythical. “The positive characters 
of legend and fiction, are to be recognised sometimes in 
the form, sometimes in the substance of a narrative.” 
Thus if the actors converse in hymns and in an elevated 
strain, or if the contents of a narrative accord with ideas 
existing and prevailing in the circle whence the narrative 
proceeds, the form or the substance will indicate a mythi- 
cal origin. After these definitions and criteria, Strauss 
lays down a principle loose enough to cover any case to 
which he may wish to apply it, namely, that if a narrative, 
standing alone, present “but slight indications, or perhaps 
no one distinct feature of the mythus, but is connected with 
others which exhibit unquestionable marks of a mythical 
or legendary character,” suspicion is reflected back from 
the latter, on the former.—(vol. i. p. 92). The author 
affirms, that ‘‘the boundary line between the historical and 
the unhistorical in our Gospels will ever remain fluctuating 
and unsusceptible of precise attainment,” and sets aside the 
expectation that his, “the first comprehensive attempt to 
treat these records from a critical point of view, should be 
successful in drawing a sharply defined line of demarca- 
tion.” — (vol. i. p. 95). 

Myths then, so defined and distinguished, according to 
Strauss are the main element in the Christian religion as 
set forth in its historical records. As to the authors of the 
myths, —the credit which is to be attached to them for 
poetical invention, or the blame which is chargeable upon 
them for a departure from the truth, — Strauss is somewhat 
reserved. As, however, there may be some misconception 
about this point, and some may think that a myth is only 
a critical epithet attached to what used to be called a 
falsehood, we bring together some further definitions of 
our critic. Myths, he says, are generally of a complicated 
character, and are not to be regarded as inventions of a 
single individual, for they are “the product of the particu- 
lar mental tendency of a certain community.” ‘It is not, 
however, easy to draw a line of distinction between inten- 
tional and unintentional fiction.” Where a fact lay at the 
foundation, which by being popularly conversed upon and 
admired has been wrought into a myth, he “ would readily 
dismiss all notion of wilful fraud, at least in its origin.” 
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“The narrative,’ he says, “passing from mouth to 
mouth, and like a snow ball growing by the involuntary 
addition of one exaggerating feature from this and 
another from that narrator, at last is sure to fall into 
the way of some gifted minds which will be stimulated 
by the legends to the exercise of their own poetical, 
religious, or didactic powers.” —(vol. i. pp. 78, 79). 
Again, he says — “It is however by no means necessary 
to attribute this same freedom from all conscious intention 
of fiction, to the authors of all those narratives in the Old 
and New Testaments which must be considered as unhis- 
torical,” (p. 83,) as patriotic or religious party interest may 
mingle intentional fiction with anything that has become 
the subject of free poetry. We suppose, however, Strauss 
would admit, though he does not say so, that the closer in 
date such fictions approached to the subject of them in ac- 
tual history, the more likely they would be to deserve the 
name of falsehoods. No one thinks of attributing any other 
name to various stories about Mahomet than to call them 
downright inventions. We should have thought that it 
became a candid critic to allow, that the closer to the time 
of Jesus these myths, so called, might be traced in trust- 
worthy documents, the nearer they approached to the 
character either of absolute and wilful lies or of creditable 
facts. Instead of this, his canon, frequently repeated, is, 
that the statements of the Gospels are incredible in exact 
proportion to their tendency to glorify Jesus. 

The theory of Strauss, so vulnerable at every point, is 
liable at this stage of its development to many grave ob- 
jections, especially to one raised here on the score of 
honesty, and the relation sustained towards the truth by 
those who, professing to write under the most solemn mo- 
tives, do fabricate deceptions and falsehoods. We shall 
recur again to the vital objections to his theory in this view 
of it, but would merely add now the passing suggestion, 
that Strauss seems to reverse the usual agency of mythology. 
Myths have often brought down the gods from heaven to 
battle-fields and grottos, but they never before converted 
the son of a Jewish carpenter into a being for whose cause 
Jews, looking for a royal Messiah, would die, and Gentiles, 
despising all that belonged to Judea, would forsake their 
sacrifices. 
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To the weighty objection against this accumulation of 
myths and legends around Jesus in the short period of 
thirty, or even fifty years, (which he does not deny to be 
the most distant period from the Saviour’s death which can 
be assigned for the composition of the Gospels) — that it is 
too short a time to admit of the rise of such a collection of 
myths, Strauss has a ready reply. He says that these 
myths or legends relating to the Messiah were all formed 
and in circulation before Jesus was born, and waited in 
readiness to be applied to any one whom popular credence 
might designate as the Messiah. So that from the death 
of Jesus to the first distinct mention of one or more written 
Gospels, an interval, long or short, was left, which was 
employed by an Apostle, not in the fabrication of deceitful 
stories, but in transferring to Christ, from the Old Testa- 
ment, legends which the Jews had been thinking over 
between their Babylonish exile and his birth. These le- 
gends were slightly altered from their preconceptions, to 
adapt them to the real circumstances of Jesus; “only a 
very small proportion of the mythi having to be formed 
entirely new.” — (vol. i. p. 85). 

This is the general and unqualified position of Strauss. 
When he comes to apply his rule in specific cases, and to 
search for the origin in the Old Testament of some discourse 
or doctrine or lesson, or miraculous account, attributed to 
Jesus, we shall soon see how far-fetched and artificial are his 
proofs. Even if we were disposed to allow that the Jews 
would have a motive to apply their ancient Scriptures to a 
use which was so discordant with their own preconceptions, 
instead of being at all accordant with them, we should con- 
tend that the interval of time between the death of Jesus 
and the composition of the Gospels was not sufficient to 
allow of this transfer to a lowly man, who had suffered as a 
felon, of all the passages and deeds which were revered as 
the sacred memorials of the sainted sages of Israel. Even 
the Roman Catholic Church requires that a longer period 
shall elapse between the year when one of her most hon- 
ored disciples may die in the odor of sanctity, and the year 
when by attested miracles, and the calm passage of time 
over his memory, he may share the glory of canonization. 

Thus far we have attempted to present the general 
theory advanced by Strauss, independently of its details or 
proofs. A brief repetition of its essential features may not 
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be unacceptable to some readers. Jesus was born, lived, 
taught, and was put to death about the time alleged. He 
went with others to receive baptism from John, an ascetic 
preacher, and hearing the Baptist predict that the expected 
Messiah was near, he assumed to be that Messiah. Various 
circumstances and a-slow and gradual process attached to 
him a few, and then many followers. All the sentiments 
and expectations which the Jews entertained concerning 
their expected Messiah, all the deeds and glories which 
belonged to their ancient worthies, were in process of time, 
naturally and without any great measure of intentional 
deception, transferred to, connected with, and repeated of 
him, modified slightly in order to meet the undeniable facts 
of his life and teachings. Hence the Gospels, with their 
miraculous narratives, their confusion, and their mistakes, 
their adaptation of Old Testament language, their Rabbinical 
lore, their superstitions and delusions. The Church cre- 
ated Christ, according to this hypothesis. What we have 
heretofore regarded as the result, Strauss proposes as the 
cause. Jesus said to his followers, “‘ Ye have not chosen 
me, but I have chosen you.” This text, with so many 
other texts, and so many other processes, and so many 
other facts, Strauss entirely reverses. Christ did not found 
the Church; the Church invented Christ. The miraculous 
birth attributed to Christ was in imitation of that ascribed 
to many of the patriarchs. Nimrod and Pharaoh furnished 
the myth of the slaughter of the innocents. The Magian 
kings journeyed in fiction to fulfil a fictitious prophecy, and 
the star which guided them was that of Balaam. The 
transfiguration was an imitation of the vision of Moses on 
the Mount. Strauss is never in the least anxious to have 
an historical incident as the germ or historical basis of a 
statement in the Gospels. His ingenuity can detect the 
type in the Old Testament, or at least in the Talmud. 

As Strauss hints in his Introduction, others had applied 
his theory to single incidents, but he makes a thorough and 
systematic trial of it. Nothing but the discipline of Ger- 
man theology could have enabled a man to devise such a 
theory. To a common-sense and unperverted view the 
idea of it would never have occurred. Many an humble 
cottage peasant has learned the whole contents of the Old 
Testament and the New by rote, and re-read them yearly 
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through a long life, and never dreamed of this critic’s cun- 
ning conceit. A thoroughly instructed and unbiassed 
mind sees in the New Testament records the very opposite 
of all that pertains to mythology. Strauss makes the want 
of faith to create the material for faith. This is the process 
of Paganism, but he would find it a hard task to prove it 
in the case of Christianity. Houses that have substantial 
foundations and strong walls and sheltering roofs, are built 
from the outside, not from within. Yet it is remarkable 
that Strauss claims credit for his invention, and offers it as 
incomparably superior to the naturalistic and rationalistic 
methods of supposing a real historical fact to lie at the 
basis of every miraculous scene and narrative. Now there 
certainly is this difference between his theory and those of 
the rationalistic and the naturalistic critics; these latter 
theories regard the miraculous narrations as embellishments 
of facts, while the mythical theory regards those narra- 
tions as the embellishments of ideas. But be the difference 
between these theories what it may, it does not amount to 
a sand’s weight in view of the common inconsistency of all 
of them with any rational and satisfactory view of Chris- 
tianity as a revelation from God. We can regard the 
views here presented by Strauss as nothing but a simple 
and appropriate result of the skeptical criticism of Germany. 
He has cast the account, and has given us the summing up 
of a whole mass of mutually conflicting and almost equally 
worthless speculations. 

This theory, as we have said, entrusts itself for support to 
two pillars of argument; the one philosophical, the other 
critical. ‘The former is the assumption of the utter im- 
possibility of miracles ; the latter rests upon the discrepan- 
cies in the Gospel narratives. Strauss does not even deign 
to discuss the philosophy of miracles. He proceeds upon 
Hume’s objection as being unanswered and unanswerable. 
As if not a word could be uttered in defence, as if the 
philosophy of Germany had gained an everlasting conquest 
over the philosophy of the universe, as if Hegel had van- 
quished the Almighty in single combat, our author assumes 
as an axiom, that a miracle cannot be, —that the order of 
nature as inexorably defies the power of God as the 
changing tide of the ocean sets at nought the skill of man, 
and that no purpose of the Deity and no benefit to be done 
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to his creatures can involve the slightest departure from 
the familiar succession of events. Of course, then, as this 
first support of his theory is considered as needing no de- 
fence, the whole work before us, after its brief introduction, 
is devoted to arguing the mythical construction of the 
Gospels on the grounds, that they involve incredible ac- 
counts, and that the narratives, independently of their 
miraculous statements, contain self-contradictions, incon- 
sistencies and discrepancies. Whether or not Strauss may 
have proposed it to himself to effect it, his work bears 
evidence of a design which embraces three objects : first, 
to present, with all possible aggravation and pertinacity, all 
the discrepancies of the Evangelists; secondly, to spread 
confusion and despair amid the army of critics in his own 
country ; and thirdly, to show his own ingenuity in develop- 
ing and defending the mythical theory. There is great 
ingenuity shown by him in arraying before us the artificial, 
trifling or evasive attempts of the rationalistic interpreters 
to meet real or imagined difficulties in the Gospel narratives ; 
because there is often something so gross and offensive in 
their suggestions, that his own legendary construction is 
made to appear by contrast attractive. 

Strauss’s Life of Jesus is divided into three parts, sub- 
divided by chapters and sections, with a clear method and 
a natural order. The substance of his Introduction having 
been already presented, we proceed to the details of his 
theory, seeking for the proofs which he offers, based, as 
we have said, upon the miraculous character, and the 
discrepancies of the narratives. 

The First Part treats of the birth and childhood of Jesus, 
— embracing the annunciation and birth of the Baptist ; 
the genealogical tables of Matthew and Luke; the annun- 
ciation, and conception; the birth, and earliest events of 
the life of Jesus; the first visit to the temple, and the 
education of Jesus. 

The strong points of the mythical theory are those which 
are presented in its application to the preliminaries of the 
Saviour’s ministry as they are related in the Gospels. Here 
Strauss finds a rich field for the exercise of all his skill. 
What with the supernatural and startling character of the 
accounts, the difficulties presented by the genealogies, and 
the historical perplexities which are involved, he has fruit- 
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ful materials, which he uses well. We may say here at 
once and decidedly, that it is not our intention to follow 
him —as in a paper like this would be impossible — into 
the specific elements of his criticism, nor to enumerate the 
discrepancies which he detects, with the proposed solutions 
of them by biblical scholars. This is a task which belongs 
to the commentators, and which, as our readers know, has 
been well performed in innumerable volumes. We have 
observed however through the whole work before us a 
tendency on the part of Strauss to an uncandid exhibition 
and an exaggeration of these discrepancies, and to a con- 
cealment of the clue to their relief or explanation. Of this 
charge we shall adduce proofs. 

Probably we shall not greatly err in surmising, that the 
fragmentary and peculiar character of the preliminary con- 
tents of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke suggested the ap- 
plication of the mythical theory, first to those portions, and 
then to the whole of the Evangelical histories. But as to any 
peculiar support which those portions especially, taken by 
themselves, may afford, over and above the rest of the Gos- 
pels, to sustain that theory, there are some peculiar consider- 
ations to be urged in accounting for it consistently with the 
general historical integrity of the records. We are not 
at all disposed to deny, nor is our faith in the miraculous 
character and in the credibility of the records one whit 
lessened by the admission, that the theory which Strauss 
so elaborately traces through them all may have a degree 
of truth in it. Neander allows that there is a legendary 
element in the Gospels. A slight influence of that kind 
would almost necessarily be looked for among the phenom- 
ena which authenticate the Gospels. Plenary and verbal 
inspiration, which no scholar of any creed now holds to, 
could alone guard them from it. Christianity would be 
subjected to mythical influence, it would invite imaginative 
and legendary embellishments in its earliest years, as it ever 
since has invited them, and as in some of its pretended 
records it has always embraced them. These legends and 
embellishments had their scope in the Apocryphal writings, 
which Strauss does not fail to use for his purposes, though 
they have always been regarded as affording by comparison 
with our authentic records the very criteria of the differ- 
ences between truth and falsehood. There are early 
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apocryphal writings which embellish the birth and child- 
hood of Jesus. But how? By the invention of gross, 
disgusting or contemptible stories, of descriptive and par- 
ticular incidents, which stand in astonishing contrast with 
the delicate and tender and becoming pictures sketched 
with a few bright lines in the Gospels. Yet, nevertheless, 
the spirit and design which appear in the more seemly em- 
bellishments of these apocryphal writings, may have found 
a well-intentioned exercise in adding a preface, or in inter- 
polating the introduction, to one or two of our four Gospels. 
We do not say that this liberty was taken; but only that 
we know of no reason why it should not have been taken, 
while it would naturally suggest itself, and while Christian 
history might seem to claim it or allow it. It is well 
known, that, for reasons satisfactory to their own minds, 
some of the most thorough and cautious scholars in sacred 
literature have insisted that those introductory portions of 
the Gospels of Matthew and Luke (excepting the first four 
verses of the latter) are not authentic. This matter we 
cannot discuss here. As to the miraculous statements 
which they contain, they present no greater difficulties to a 
believer in such a God as the New Testament reveals, than 
does the most simple incident that transpires on earth, for 
the reason that God can do what man can neither do nor 
explain, and what may be also quite inconsistent with 
German philosophy and has never had the endorsement of 
Hegel. As to the genealogies, of Joseph and Mary, they 
were probably taken from some public records, and if there 
is no way of reconciling them—an object in our view 
desirable, but not vital —their inconsistency is chargeable 
upon their authors. But whatever other characteristics 
may attach to them, they certainly have no mythological 
feature. After having spent many hours of thought and 
study upon the incidents recorded of the birth of the 
Saviour, we have concluded to receive with gratitude 
rather than with complaint these beautiful and delicate 
fragments of a marvellous record. We have thought that 
the sooner we introduced God and his holy angels into a 
work which at some stage of it certainly involves their 
agency, the happier for our faith. Doubtless the sacred 
writers intended to wrap the birth of the Saviour in the 
same solemn mystery, with which they enshrouded the van- 
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ishing from mortal view of his glorified body. Must it not 
have been with the early days of Jesus as with the early 
days of this globe —a scene unwritten in history — marked 
in the ages of the Most High by a new effulgence of light, 
not in human records by sure tokens —a scene which has 
left visible testimony that it witnessed the first welcomings 
of heavenly power and love on the void which existed 
before? Strauss endeavors to add yet another to the re- 
peated attempts which have been made to file away the 
links of the chain which connects God in heaven with man 
on earth. ‘To succeed in that attempt, would be to leave 
a space not only unfilled, but unaccounted for. 

When our author comes to those incidents in the life of 
Jesus in which he appears as a conscious agent, his ingenu- 
ity seems to increase in acuteness, and to be wasted. His 
criticisms designed to invalidate the historical truthfulness, 
and to show the mythical origin, of the appearance of 
Jesus at twelve years of age in the temple, amount to noth- 
ing in the scale of solid argument. He says there is always 
a tendency to attribute precocity to those who have in riper 
age exhibited mental superiority. This myth, we learn, 
was borrowed from the account of Moses, who, according 
to Josephus and Philo, had no taste for childish sports, 
and surpassed his teachers in his twelfth year. According 
to Jewish custom and opinion, the twelfth year formed an 
epoch in development. A tradition later than the Old 
Testament said, that Samuel prophesied from his twelfth 
year, and that the wise judgments of Solomon and Daniel 
had been given when they were only twelve. — (vol. i. p. 
280). This is a specimen of the application of the mythical 
theory. The reality and fitness of that incident in the 
Saviour’s early life were never so forcibly impressed upon 
our minds, as in the reading of this attempt to invalidate it 
by alleging certain like incidents, which, if they have any 
weight in the case at all, go to confirm it. 

The Second Part of the work embraces the history of the 
public life of Jesus, including his relations to John the Baptist, 
his baptism and temptation, the scene and time of his min- 
istry, his Messiahship, his choice of disciples, his discourses 
and miracles, his transfiguration, with miscellaneous events, 
and his last journey to Jerusalem. In treating his whole sub- 
ject, we may say in general, that the method of Strauss is, 
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to present each scene, incident or narrative as given by one 
or more of the Evangelists, to point out every difficulty 
which the most unsparing and severe criticism can detect, 
to review the solutions and explanations which have been 
suggested by orthodox or rationalistic commentators, and 
then to propose his own mythical theory with its recom- 
mendations. 

We are compelled to suppress most of the objections 
and strictures which flow to our pen as we review this 
work, but for justice’ sake we must here write down one 
which is by no means trifling. Many readers of Strauss 
might suppose him not only to be very fair, but even liberal 
in putting before them all available means for meeting the 
difficulties which he adduces, and would think that he 
exhausted all the possible suggestions of criticism. But 
this is far from being the case. After making the most of 
each difficulty, he adds that critics and commentators have 
proposed this or that relief, leaving us to conclude that 
there is no other available method, while common sense in 
many cases recognizes no real difficulty or offers on the 
moment an easy solution of it, and in other cases other 
critics — not noticed —are not called in. Either from 
contempt of English criticism, or from a supposition that 
the German includes it, he confines his quotations to the 
German authorities, nor does he cite a single English 
writer save Lightfoot. We apprehend that honest Lardner 
might have helped him in many instances. 

The chapter upon the relations between Jesus and 
John the Baptist affords a fair specimen of the author’s 
method, and of his way of attaining a conclusion. The 
Scriptural passages relating to this subject are beset with 
all those perplexities of chronology and seemingly conflict- 
ing statements, which do really embarrass the literal inter- 
preter. The principal difficulties encountered here are the 
dates of the commencement of the respective ministries of 
John and Jesus, the meaning associated with the baptismal 
rite, and with the proclamation of the kingdom of heaven, 
and finally, the degree of the Baptist’s acquaintance with 
Jesus, and knowledge of his mission. The chief perplexity 
is found in reconciling John’s alleged relationship and 
acquaintance with Jesus from his birth and his announce- 
ment of him as a worthier and mightier successor, with his 
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assertion that he knew not the Messiah when he baptized 
him, and with the subsequent message sent by two of his 
disciples from his prison to ask Jesus, as if in doubt, 
whether he were the Messiah. Our commentators offer 
to our minds satisfactory elucidations of the matter, but 
Strauss magnifies every trifling difficulty, he sees no way 
of reconciling them historically, and he offers his mythical 
theory, as if that could set chronology and fact at defiance. 
Of the severity, and may we not add, of the puerility of 
his criticism, the following is a specimen. 


“‘Qur accounts are not unanimous as to the signification of 
John’s baptism. They all agree, it is true, in stating repent- 
ance to be one of its essential requirements; for even what 
Josephus says of the Baptist, that he admonished the Jews, 
practising virtue, just toward each other, and devout towards 
God, to come to his baptism, has the same sense under a Greek 
form. Mark and Luke, however, while designating the baptism 
of John, a baptism of repentance, add, for the remission of sins. 
Matthew has not the same addition; but he, with Mark, de- 
scribes the baptized as confessing their sins. Josephus, on the 
other hand, appears in direct contradiction to them, [!] when he 
gives it as the opinion of the Baptist, that baptism is pleasing to 
God, not when we ask pardon for some transgressions, but when 
we purify the body, after having first purified the mind by 
righteousness.”” — (vol. i. p. 310). 

A critic who can find direct contradiction in these 
wonderfully harmonious accounts, must evidently be on 
the search after faults. It is a suspicious circumstance to 
Strauss, when three or four Evangelists literally agree. 
When only one gives us a statement, he asks in dubitancy, 
how is this? And when, as in the case just cited, the 
sacred writers may be set in seeming contrast with another, 
he treats the matter as we have seen. What record in 
this world could abide such treatment ? 


Again, continuing in the same severe and childish strain, 
he says, 


** The several accounts concerning John are farther at variance 
as to the relation in which they place his baptism to the kingdom 
of heaven. According to Matthew, the concise purport of the 
appeal with which he accompanied his baptism was, Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand. According to Luke, the 
Baptist in the first instance mentions only repentance and remis- 
sion of sins, but no kingdom of heaven; and it is the conjecture 
of the people that he might be the Messiah, by which he is first 
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led to direct them to one who was coming after him. In Jo- 
sephus, there is no trace of a relation between the ministry of 
John, and the Messianic idea. Yet we must not conclude that 
the Baptist himself recognized no such relation, and that its only 
source was the Christian legend —(p. 311). 


After such criticism, we are hardly startled to find that the 
words put into the mouth of the Baptist concerning Jesus, 
‘‘he must increase, but I must decrease,” are described by 
Strauss as a mythical use of the same thoughts that the 
compiler of the second book of ‘“‘Samuel has commu- 
nicated, as his own. observation, on the corresponding 
relation between Saul and David.” The passage referred 
to by Strauss is, 2 Samuel iii. 1.‘ David waxed stronger 
and stronger, and the house of Saul waxed weaker and 
weaker.” — (vol. i. p. 331). 

Strauss, with some other very scrupulous critics, finds 
a difficulty in Jesus having been baptized by John, because 
it is said that those who were the subjects of that baptism 
confessed their sins.—(vol. 1. p. 351). We apprehend 
that the moral sense of our critic will recover from the 
shock it has received in the apparent implication of Jesus 
in human frailties. Again, (p. 366,) Strauss asks — ‘if 
Jesus was miraculously attested at his birth, why should he 
have another attestation at his baptism.” Let us put beside 
this question another equally abstruse ;— if a tree bears 
fifty apples, why should it bear more than fifty ? 

The following is the summing up of the matter. 

‘Thus much seems to be historical: that Jesus, attracted by 
the fame of the Baptist, put himself under the tuition of that 
preacher, and that having remained some time among his follow- 
ers, and been initiated into his ideas of the approaching Messi- 
anic kingdom, he, after the imprisonment of John, carried on, 
under certain modifications, the same work, never ceasing, even 
when he had far surpassed his predecessor, to render him due 
homage.” — (vol. 1. pp. 342-3). 

“Thus we see that the life of John in the evangelical narra- 
tives is, from easily conceived reasons, overspread with mythical 
lustre on the side which is turned toward Jesus, while on the 
other its historical lineaments are more visible.” — (p. 347). 


In treating of Jesus as the Messiah, Strauss enlarges 
upon the seeming confusion of the narratives as to the 
ignorance or knowledge of the disciples that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and his own avowal of it to them, with a prohi- 
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bition to make it public. The most ready explanation of 
this confusion is presented on the face of the narratives, in 
the reluctance of the disciples to give up their preconceived 
views of the Messiah for such a substitute as Jesus offered, 
and in his own desire to guard against.a premature popular 
tumult. Strauss concludes that the claim to be the Mes- 
siah was suggested to Jesus by others, and that he came 
slowly into it. The intimations in the Gospels that he 
assumed that character from the first, are thus accounted 
for : — “It is probable that evangelical tradition, enamored 
of the mysteriousness that lay in this incognito of Jesus, 
unhistorically multiplied the instances of its adoption.” 
— (vol. ii. p. 13). 

The accounts of the names, and the call, of the immedi- 
ate followers of Jesus are allowed by Strauss to be for the 
most part very harmonious. Yet he applies to these his de- 
termined spirit of hypercriticism, and he finds in the whole 
matter only an embellished imitation of Elisha’s call of 
disciples around him.— (vol. ii. p. 56). The story of 
the miraculous draught of fishes, Strauss compares to the 
supernatural knowledge which Pythagoras is said to have 
had of the number of fish caught at a certain time by 
natural means. — (p. 68). 

The discourses and parables of Jesus are next commented 
upon, successively, at great length. Here again there is 
evidence of a most painstaking search after discrepancies, 
which, when found, are exaggerated and presented in a most 
unfavorable light. The spirit and contents of the Gospel 
of John are contrasted with the spirit and contents of the 
books of the three other Evangelists, and these latter are set 
at issue with each other and themselves. The object of the 
author is, to show that the writers have not given us an exact 
and methodical arrangement of the instructions of Jesus, 
but that one writer breaks the connection of a story, and 
isolates an incident, and divides a narrative, while another 
confounds and unites parts or the whole of two or more 
lessons spoken at different times and under different circum- 
stances. In what spirit he must have read the sermon on 
the Mount, to have judged it worthy only of the reflections 
which he associates with it, it would be unpleasant to 
pronounce. There is, however, something remarkable in 
his conclusion. _‘“‘ The foregoing comparison shows us that 
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the discourses of Jesus, like fragments of granite, could not 
be dissolved by the flood of oral tradition; but they were 
not seldom torn from their natural connexion, floated away 
from their original situation, and deposited . places to 
which they did not properly belong.” — (vol. ii. p. 109). 
The parables are commented upon to show that they are 
dissevered, dislocated, misplaced and confounded together, 
a piece of one being tacked to another, and the evidence 
of this chaos in the records is presented in a way to help 
out the main theory of the author, that tradition has wrought 
its legendary work upon original materials. The difference 
of illustration put into the mouth of the Saviour in indi- 
cating the power of faith, will serve as an instance. One 
Evangelist represents Jesus as proposing a mountain, 
another, as propnnn a tree to be removed ; “ ye shall say 
to this mountain ” — “ ye shall say to this tree.” Is there 
any overwhelming objection in supposing that he actually 
proposed both objects, thus — “ye shall say to this tree, or 
to this mountain ” ? 

The Gospel according to John is the object of especial 
severity of criticism from Strauss, and is held by him in 
perfect contempt. The higher and more spiritual and 
more delicate apprehension which he, in comparison with 
the other Evangelists, seems to have had of the character 
of Jesus, has been in all times observed and has been 
satisfactorily accounted for; as, for instance, in Herder’s 
beautiful essays, by referring it to the more sympathetic 
nature of John himself. But Strauss utterly rejects this 
natural supposition, and with a boldness of conjecture 
inconsistent with facts, he ascribes to John the conception 
and construction of the discourses which he attributes to 
Jesus. He finds “ positive proof, that the discourses of 
Jesus in the fourth Gospel are to a ers seen the free 
compositions of the Evangelist.” — (vol. ii. pp. 170 and 
178). 

In treating of the miracles separately, the author aims to 
present their incredibility, and to show that they are as- 
cribed to Jesus only because miracles were expected of the 
Messiah. He says “that in the preaching and epistles of 
the Apostles, a couple of general notices excepted, (Acts 
li, 22. x. 38 &c.,) the miracles of Jesus appear to be 
unknown, and everything is built on the resurrection,” 
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(vol. ii. pp. 238, 239),—a sweeping assertion which the 
author himself would disprove, if it suited his purpose to 
do so. Underlying the argument of the whole chapter is 
the unphilosophical assumption of his philosophy, that a 
miracle cannot be. He attempts to invalidate the general 
explanation of demoniacal possession, as a phrase expressive 
of mental disorders ; though the use of the word, demoniac, 
would no more prove that the Evangelists believed what it 
literally signifies, than the prevalence among us of the word, 
lunatic, would show that we regarded insane persons as 
struck by the moon. In the captious spirit of which we 
observe too many evidences in Strauss, he says that John 
does not mention demoniacs and their cure.— (vol. ii. 
p.- 277). But John may include them generally under 
his comprehensive expression of ‘the diseased” of all 
kinds (John vi. 2,) and he twice uses the phrase — “ hav- 
ing a devil,” in the same sense as do the other Evangelists. 
The cures of lepers are summarily dismissed by ascribing | 
the accounts to a mythical imitation of like cases in the 
Old Testament, and by the remark, “I know not what we 
ought to need beyond these Old Testament narratives, to 
account for the origin of the evangelical anecdotes.”’ — 
(vol. ii. 283). This would be like accounting for the 
recovery of a sick man to-day, because of the recovery of 
a sick man three thousand years ago. The restoration of 
the blind and of the paralytic is also presented in each case, 
by some faint shadow of resemblance, as a mythical transfer 
of ancient legend. But the case related so particularly by 
John of the cure of a man blind from his birth, which was 
thoroughly investigated on the spot, is too much for the 
ingenuity of Strauss. We may say of this, as of other like 
narratives, it is either an authentic historical occurrence, or 
it is a bold and wilful falsehood. Mythology cannot help 
to decide in this alternative. Strauss devotes especial 
attention to “involuntary cures, and cures wrought at a 
distance,” which he compares to the account of cures 
wrought by Peter’s pocket-handkerchief. We grant they 
are all absurd and impossible, if man is the wisest and most 
powerful being in the whole universe; but they are as 
credible as the budding of a flower on a dry stem, if there 
be a God. The three instances of the resuscitation of the 
dead by Jesus are criticised. The tender and touching 
incident so artlessly mentioned by the Evangelist, that 
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Jesus on raising the son of the widow of Nain “delivered 
him to his mother,” passes for nothing with Strauss, though 
it is almost a verification of the narrative. He thinks that 
another pretended resurrection was related of a humble 
individual like Lazarus, lest, if a more important personage 
had been selected, the question about his subsequent life 
would have been troublesome. Did our space permit, we 
should endeavor to show how extremely inconsistent with 
the mythical theory is the unadorned and particular relation 
of the whole intimacy of Jesus with the family at Bethany 
and of the circumstances which have made it memorable. 
The fact that the ministry of Jesus was around the Galilean 
Lake has given rise, says Strauss, to many “anecdotes 
relating to the sea.” Walking upon the sea, too, was a 
famous feat among the miracle-workers of those days. As 
to the miracle of the money in the fish’s mouth, Strauss 
quotes the orthodox Olshausen as admitting that it is the 
most difficult of the miracles. But why so? Why should 
this be so to one whose “ faith does not stand in the wisdom 
of men, but in the power of God?” It is this attempting 
to discriminate degrees of possibility in miracles, which 
has brought into being the very system of which Strauss 
offers the full fruits. Besides, as it is not said that the 
money was sought for or found, the words of Jesus may 
have defined an exercise of faith, like the words — “‘ Say to 
this mountain, be thou removed!” The miraculous feeding 
of the multitudes, and the turning of water into wine, are 
scientifically examined; and an explanation of them is 
sought in every quarter except in that to which the Gospels 
refer them. And yet we do not know that it is any more 
difficult to accept those miracles, than it is to conceive that 
we are spinning through the air, day and night, on the sur- 
face of this rolling earth, at the rate of thirty-five miles 
each second. 

The Transfiguration is presented first as literally de- 
scribed, then as the German rationalists have trifled with it, 
and finally as a mythical relation. The sentence pro- 
nounced upon it is embraced in the following remark, — 
“That the illumination of the countenance of Moses served 
as a type for the transfiguration of Jesus, is besides proved 
by a series of particular features.” — (vol. ill. p. 18). The 
accounts of the last journey of Jesus to Jerusalem show 
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wonderful accordance even in details. The author, how- 
ever, exhibits a remarkable pertinacity in searching out their 
light discrepancies. 

The Third, and concluding part of the work discusses 
the “ History of the Passion, Death, and Resurrection of 
Jesus.” Here Strauss hasa hard task. It may be that we 
read him with convictions of our own which are obstinate 
prejudices, but his whole strength appears but weakness 
weakly spent in his endeavor to tarn into senseless fables 
the most solemn realities which ever transpired on this 
earth. With the slight variances of statement which are 
to be expected in independent witnesses, there is an as- 
tonishing harmony of incident and narrative and representa- 
tion in the Evangelists in all that relates to these scenes. In 
the Gospel of John, we find from the earliest stages of the 
Saviour’s ministry intimations of its suffering close. The 
three other Evangelists, consistently with their less sympa- 
thetic apprehension of their Master, gather these predictions 
with lessening dimness towards the time of their fulfilment. | 
Strauss denies that Jesus had any fore-knowledge of his 
death, or that he quoted any passages concerning it from 
the Old Testament, and he asserts that there are no such 
passages there which he could have quoted. This whole 
subject is treated in a most lame, inconsistent, and tortuous 
manner, concluding thus : — “‘ there were sufficient induce- 
ments for the Christian legend thus to put into the mouth 
of Jesus, after the event, a prediction of the particular fea- 
tures of his passion, especially of the ignominious crucifix- 
ion.” These reasons were, that as it was “to the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness,” the offence 
might be cancelled by alleging that it had been predicted.— 
(vol. iii. p. 54). 

Neither, says Strauss, did Jesus predict his resurrection. 
The proof alleged of this is, that the disciples had evident- 
ly given over all hope of it, and did not expect it after his 
death. But how frankly do the Gospels own, that they 
did not comprehend their Master, nor rise to the height of 
his calm faith! Strauss does not seem to consider that he 
is thus perplexing his own theory, and making it all the 
more difficult to explain how the Apostles could have 
invented, believed and propagated, pretended and alleged 
predictions of a story which was as strange to them as to 
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any one else. Strauss entirely discards the discourses of 
the Saviour relating to his ‘second advent.” But his 
criticism is ineffectual. There the discourses still stand. 
Only one mouth could have spoken them. 

In treating of the “Relation of Jesus to his Enemies,”’ 
Strauss again fails most signally in endeavoring to perplex 
the clear and lucid, and self-convincing narrations of the 
‘Evangelists. On the treachery of Judas he has nothing 
new to offer but to turn it into a riddle, and he affirms 
that Jesus did not know or predict his betrayer. The 
difficulties found in the narratives relating to the last 
Supper arise from its connection with the Passover feast. 
Strauss says that John does not appear to notice the Sup- 
per. But is it not plainly implied in his narrative? The 
author, however, admits that at the last Passover Jesus had 
a presentiment of his death, suggested by the bread and 
wine in his hands; and on the testimony of Paul, he re- 
ceives the institution of the ritual Supper.—(vol. ui. p. 
176). The “agony in the garden” is represented as 
wholly mythical, with the single exception of the fact that 
Jesus may have then suffered some distress. In the criti- 
cism of the arrest, and examination before the High Priest, 
and the denial of Peter, the most trivial discrepancies are 
magnified, because there are no other. The death of Ju- 
das, as related, presents the conflicting statements, that 
his death was caused by suicide or by a fall, and that 
he or the rulers purchased a field with the price of his 
treachery. Such discrepancies give Strauss rich material ; 
but they are of the very essence of historical narrative and 
of independent testimony. The mythical theory offers the 
least possible help towards explaining them. The accounts 
of the examination of Jesus before Pilate and Herod, and 
of the crucifixion, wonderfully harmonious as they are, 
afford, as the common reader well knows, slight materials 
for adverse criticism. 

The author institutes an extended and keen examination 
into the narratives of the Saviour’s death and resurrection, 
but he makes no addition to, and he certainly does not 
subtract from, the value of the many admirable discussions 
of the subject by Christian divines. The resurrection of 
Christ is an incident around which, in the very nature of 
things, there would gather bewilderment and enthusiasm, 
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which would appear more or less in the accounts of it. 
These, however, are signally conformed to the solemn con- 
ditions of the event which they narrate. Our author offers 
no satisfactory explanation of the stupendous cause which 
— excluding the resurrection of Christ — could have resus- 
citated his religion, or made it the religion for the whole 
world. For this involves as great a miracle as the resur- 
rection of Christ. Strauss, referring to a passage in the 
Epistle to the Corinthians asserting the resurrection, which 
Epistle he allows to be “ undoubtedly genuine, and written 
not thirty years after the resurrection,” says :—<‘‘On this 
authority we must believe that many members of the prim- 
itive church who were yet living at the time when this 
epistle was written, especially the apostles, were convinced 
that they had witnessed appearances of the risen Christ.” — 
(vol. iil. pp. 344, 345). The passages relating to the as- 
cension of Jesus are subjected to the peculiar process which 
the writer pursues through his whole work, and we are thus 
brought to a concluding Dissertation on the “ Dogmatic 
Import of the Life of Jesus.” 

A large part of this Dissertation is unintelligible to us. 
As far as we comprehend it, it is a contrasted represent- 
ation of the views entertained of Christ and the Church 
by Orthodoxy and Rationalism, with “the Last Dilemma,” 
which is a last dilemma in more senses than one, and 
which bears about as close a relation to the true theory 
of Christianity, as the Mormons, or Latter-day Saints, of 
our time bear to the first disciples. We find in the 
Dissertation a remarkable concession, and a remarkable 
assertion. ‘The concession is,—‘“‘ For the belief in the 
Resurrection of Christ is the foundation stone, without 
which as Christian Church could not have been built.”— 
(vol. ili. p. 423). The assertion is, — ‘Hence it is an 
vidoes of an uncultivated mind !] to denounce as a 
hypocrite a theologian who preaches, for example, on the 
resurrection of Christ, since, though he may not believe in 
the reality of that event as a single sensible fact, he may, 
nevertheless, hold to be true the representation of the pro- 
cess of spiritual life, which the resurrection of Christ 
affords.” —(vol. iii. p. 442). 

We gather also from this Dissertation, and from the 
whole work, that the author considers that he has left of 
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Christianity the speculative conception, the original idea, 
which has been clothed over and embellished with myths 
from the time when it first had living reality and attraction 
for its receivers, as the foundation ofa religion. 

In passing judgment upon the general plan and execution 
of this remarkable work, and upon the theory which it 
advances, we must study brevity. The work is scholarlike 
and laborious, but its scholarship is of a singular and a 
peculiar character, and half of the labor which it has 
required, if spent in another direction, might have done 
more for the honorable fame of the author. We call its 
scholarship peculiar, not because it merely partakes of the 
peculiarity of the subject and the theory, but because the 
book from beginning to end is wholly constructed by the 
German pattern for Scriptural criticism. The author seems 
conscious of this local characteristic of his volumes. In a 
Latin letter introductory to this translation he says, ‘‘ Books 
change their soil and sky with scarcely less of danger 
than do plants.” And German criticism treats words 
and opinions and theories and institutions after the same 
manner as the old Dutch fashion of gardening applied to 
trees, plants and hedge-rows, — shaping roots into letters, 
converting nature’s waving line of beauty into the painful 
distortions of art, and reducing the rules which God has 
appointed into methods which man prefers. That Strauss 
is a most accomplished scholar, and that he has toiled with 
an earnest industry upon every page of his work, there is 
overwhelming evidence. Yet we have encountered on 
every page statements which seem to us utterly inconsistent 
with the carefulness and deliberation, not to say the integ- 
rity, of the critical scholar. Some statements, too, appear 
to be made with an unbecoming and reckless spirit, such 
as might help to gain reception for his theory from an 
unwary reader, and which to some extent at least assimilate 
him, the professedly philosophical scholar, with the late 
blaspheming Robert Taylor, the author of the “ Diegesis.”’ 
A few out of many instances which would substantiate this 
censure are here presented. 

Strauss in no single instance which we have observed, 
has acknowledged or improved that great principle estab- 
lished in the courts, in the forum, and in historical science, 
that in a comparison of independent witnesses and testi- 
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monies there will always appear some discrepancies, of more 
or less consequence, which no skill can reconcile, and 
which can be relieved only by being referred to the law of 
discord ; for that there is such a law nature and humanity 
attest. Now wherever in two or more narratives Strauss 
does not find the matter literally the same, amounting in 
fact to a repetition, his uniform tendency is to exaggerate 
and pervert, rather than to pardon and allow. Thus, 
Strauss says, (vol. i. p. 91), that the flight into Egypt and 
the presentation in the temple “mutually exclude one 
another.” And why? Certainly they would not, even if 
(which is not the case) they were related of the same week 
or month, for then the more natural supposition would be 
that some accidental error had crept into the one or the 
other record, than that an apostle of the truth had invented 
a falsehood. Then, again, the statement of the first three 
Gospels, that after his baptism Jesus was led into the wil- 
derness to be tempted, is taken by Strauss “ as implying” 
that he was not previously in the wilderness, though John, 
who baptized him, is said by Matthew to have exercised 
his ministry there.—(vol. i. p. 369). But is there not a 
centre and a circumference to a wilderness, and cannot one 
who has been on the edge of it, goin deeper? Strauss 
insinuates that Jesus had a design not purely spiritual, and 
that he did not intend to annul the Mosaic Law.—(vol. ii 
pp. 29-32). He even finds indications that Jesus em- 
braced only the Jews in his destined kingdom.—(vol. ii. p. 
36). <A strange conclusion to draw from Gospels which 
begin with a foreshadowing of a truth which brightens on 
every page, that the Gentiles were also called. He says 
that if Jesus had a supernatural knowledge that the woman 
of Samaria had no proper husband, he could not have been 
ignorant that she would have been disinclined to comply 
with the request to go and call him; so that Jesus is liable 
to the charge of dissimulation. He thinks it incredible, too, 
that Jesus should have addressed a woman of her character, 
on the great controversy between her people and the Jews 
about the place of prayer, as if she could comprehend or 
feel an interest in it. But is it not proverbial, that the 
meanest subject or citizen of a country is even passionately 
alive to its general controversies? The application of 
Strauss’s theory to such life-like and vivid narratives as this, 
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is absolutely fatal to the theory. He says of it: — “The 
result, then, of our examination of John’s Samarian narra- 
tive is, that we cannot receive it as real history. The in- 
terview of Jesus with the woman is only a_ poetical 
representation [!] of his ministry among the Samaritans 
narrated in the sequel; and this is itself a legendary 
prelude to the propagation of the Gospel in Samaria after 
the death of Jesus.” —(vol. ii. pp. 48,49). We prefer the 
solid fact of history to this nest of boxes with a myth in the 
smallest of them. Again, Strauss says that Jesus encour- 
aged the superstition that diseases were the punishment of 
previous sins, by saying to those whom he relieved — “ thy 
sins are forgiven thee.” Now this assertion is in direct 
contradiction of the truth; for the bodily disease was 
cured only to inspire confidence in the process by which 
Jesus would heal the soul. To meet the objection to his 
false view which Strauss encounters in the answer of Jesus 
— ‘neither was this man’s sin nor his parent’s the cause of 
his being born blind,” he says that this answer applied only 
to the individual, not generally.—(vol. ii. p. 306). A 
strange tendency of the author to exaggerate incidental 
particulars into mountainous difficulties is apparent in the 
stress which he lays upon the assertion, that in the transfig- 
uration “the clothes” of Jesus partook of the illumination 
which invested his body ;—(vol. iii. p. 2.) and the same 
tendency shows itself again in the same stress laid upon the 
close, literal meaning of Matthew, that Jesus rode upon 
both the ass and the foal at the same time.—(vol. ill. p. 34). 
We might multiply at great length instances of unscholar- 
like and unphilosophical criticism in the work before’us. 

If we have succeeded in developing intelligibly to our 
readers the grounds and attempted proof of Strauss’s 
theory, they will conclude with ourselves that it looks for 
its support to the discrepancies in the Gospel narratives as 
conflicting with their historical character ; to the possibil- 
ity of ascribing to them an origin sufficiently removed from 
the time of the Saviour to allow of the incorporation of 
legends in them ; to the incredibility of miraculous agency ; 
and finally, to the plausibility of the mythical theory in 
explaining the fact of Christianity as working now in the 
world. We shall address ourselves, in conclusion, to each 
of the four conditions thus named. 
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As to the discrepancies in the Gospel narratives we need 
say but little, so much has been said elsewhere. We 
acknowledge their presence, their number, and the serious 
annoyance and anxiety attending them: we can but look 
for the best explanation of them, the most available method 
of relief. That which Strauss proposes, in accounting for 
conflicting incidents and statements by ascribing them to 
the forms which transmitted legends will assume, seems to 
us the least reasonable view which has ever been taken of 
them. For legends lose rather than gain in definiteness 
and in detail, and they omit altogether the very particulars 
of time, place and incident, which are so numerous, and 
are most discordant in the Gospels. The discrepancies 
which we encounter, are those which grow out of the con- 
fusion of memory, rather than from the falsehoods of im- 
agination ; they indicate the states of independent wit- 
nesses, rather than the invention of a whole community ; 
they prove the strength of impressions received by different 
individuals at the same time, rather than the accumulations 
ofa long interval. The difficulties of the Gospel narratives 
are most abundant and serious in reference to those very 
matters with which a myth would not concern itself. We 
can account for incidental confusion in dates, discourses, 
events, and especially in the order of succession and con- 
nection which they would have in the minds of different 
contemporaries, but he who has taste and skill to embellish 
is generally very shy of all dates and particulars, and omits 
them altogether. 

The most satisfactory explanation of the discrepancies in 
the Gospels we believe to be found in the most rational 
view of the origin and construction of those narratives. All 
the circumstances of the case indicate that the Gospels are 
a transfer to parchment of the preaching of the Apostles. 
For thirty years their authors had preached their testimony 
to Christ, and had repeated his deeds and words, sometimes 
in each other’s hearing, sometimes apart. They dwelt 
upon those facts, parables, or discourses which had made 
the deepest impressions upon them, and each represented 
the subject of his narrative in the light which it had, and 
in the shape which it bore, to the peculiarities of his own 
view of it. ‘The Gospels were formed on the basis of the 
preaching of the Apostles. Hence on the one hand we 
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account for their resemblances to each other, and on the 
other hand for their discrepancies. And the same ex- 
planation applies to the peculiarity of tone and view in 
the Gospel of John. We find entire satisfaction in this 
solution of the difficulty. Of course it makes a “ Harmony ” 
of the Gospels, in the strictest sense of that word, utterly 
impossible ; but it gives added value to those partially 
successful attempts which the authors of our best “ Har- 
monies” have made. For it is a remarkable fact, that 
there are no difficulties in the Gospels of a nature to em- 
barrass the teaching of Christianity from them so as to 
present a vivid and connected representation of the life and 
discourses of Christ as an historical character. There are 
no incongtuities, no inconsistencies, in the four portraitures 
of that character. We may say what we will of the dis- 
crepancies in the Gospels ; yet how freely and satisfactorily 
are those Gospels used, quoted, compared and harmonized 
by preachers and commentators. We allow that the thread 
of connection and the order of sequence are continually 
broken, —and that we have long discourses, and parables 
united, or repeated with variations, which are not to be 
presumed as spoken at the same time. If we may be 
allowed the liberty of such a comparison, we would suggest 
that the circumstances of the case before us somewhat 
resemble the accounts which three or four aged persons 
might write down of the life, character, discourses, good 
deeds, opinions, familiar sayings, and journeyings of a 
departed Christian minister whose labors they had shared, 
and whom they revered. 

The manner in which Strauss has treated the discrepan- 
cies of the Gospels did not originate with, nor has it been 
favored by those who, while studying the Scriptures, have 
also applied and improved them. It is by verbal critics, 
not by Christian ministers, that these discrepancies are 
severely judged. The latter have searched the Scriptures 
as diligently as the former, but in a different spirit, and for 
a different use ; they have made commentaries, expositions 
and practical applications of sacred lessons, and have found 
the task welcome and profitable. Many Christians have 
been troubled by the fact, that so much critical skill, 
acuteness, knowledge and argument have been thought 
necessary to clear up the difficulties in the interpretation of 
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the Scriptures. We will confess to having felt much pain 
and anxiety from the same source. But our trouble in 
view of the task required in substantiating the Gospels 
vanishes in view of any attempt to subvert them. Lardner 
has gone over more ground than Strauss, and we will 
confide the side which we prefer to the calm and judicious 
and most candid champion of the “Credibility.” Why are 
not suppositions and explanations which tend to confirm 
faith, as rational and as allowable as those which undermine 
it? We have no disposition to conceal or deny the exist- 
ence of serious discrepancies in the Gospels, but after 
spending more time in the study of these discrepancies 
than we ever again shall give to them, we are satisfied that 
either pure and fair criticism can explain them, or the 
reasons of the case will justify them. 

The second condition needed in support of Strauss’s 
theory is, that a sufficient space of time should have elapsed 
to allow of the fabrication and development of the Christian 
legend, and of its being attached to the person and ministry 
of Jesus. As a critic, he is well aware that the Gospels 
may be traced to the Apostolic age, and that this fact would 
be fatal to his theory, were it not that he could have 
recourse, as we have seen, to the préexisting popular con- 
ception of the Messiah, and to the mass of legendary 
materials which were ready for use when an object for 
them should appear. But, not to advert to the far-fetched, 
and ill-fitting applications of this ingenious idea in almost 
every specific case in which Strauss puts it to the test, there 
is a vital objection to it which covers the whole ground it 
would occupy. Strauss saves time, but he wastes truth in 
this cunning resource of his theory. There was a préexist- 
ing popular conception of the Messiah, but it was wholly 
different from that which was realized in Jesus Christ. 
There were promises and expectations which looked to him 
for a fulfilment, but they had received quite another inter- 
pretation than that which he gave them. Now it would 
have taken a longer space of time, to re-form and remould 
and essentially alter the Jewish conceptions of their Mes- 
siah so as to meet the humble and self-denying reality in 
Jesus Christ, than would have been necessary for the 
embellishment of his history out of newly invented mate- 
rials. It is harder to teach a truth or a falsehood to a man 
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who has an obstinate prejudice, than to a man whose mind 
is perfectly free. The préexisting materials of Strauss 
were like hard mortar and old rubbish to one who wishes 
to remodel a building,—he would rather dispense with 
them altogether. If thirty or fifty years after the Saviour’s 
death would not allow quite enough time for the honest 
and enthusiastic embellishment of the reality exhibited in 
him, it certainly would not have sufficed to convert the 
proud and glorious conceptions of Israel into legends which 
might readily be gathered around the despised and crucified 
prophet of Nazareth. Strauss finds the whole of Chris- 
tianity in Judaism. Now if there be one single fact of 
history which is indisputable, it is that Jesus Christ did 
not meet the wishes of his nation ; but, just the contrary, he 
disappointed them all. That the Jews would not have 
been inclined so to interpret their Scriptures as to receive 
Jesus as their Messiah, in opposition to their own precon- 
ceived views of him, is sufficiently proved in the difficulty 
which has ever since been found in converting them to 
Christianity. 

It would be necessary, too, in support of the mythical 
theory, to trace its development, to give the successive 
forms and accretions of the myth from its germ, through 
records of different dates, to the full and complete narratives 
which we read. This cannot be done. These successive 
forms must all be imagined; the chrysalis cannot be 
watched, no traces of its preliminary stages are left to us. 
The four Evangelists all occupy the same position, they 
tell the full and complete story. There is not a single 
fact represented as miraculous by one Evangelist, which is 
represented otherwise than as miraculous by another Evan- 
gelist. 

Besides, another note of time and of contemporary inci- 
dent is of vital importance here. Strauss attributes the form- 
ation of these myths about Jesus to the very age of early 
faith and martyrdom. Thus, according to him, when the 
Christians were dying for their faith, they were manufac- 
turing its materials; miracles were invented by those who 
died to bear witness to them! This is a monstrous hallu- 
cination of criticism. Such construction of myths might 
furnish matter for exquisite diversions of fancy, but would 
hardly nerve the heart and sinews for the flames. If the 
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most exalted views of the heavenly commission of Jesus 
had not been verified to his first disciples, they would 
scarcely have thought of inventing such for any subsequent 
age. History and fact are at war with the theory of 
Strauss. Neither could the préexisting conceptions of the 
Messiah have been modified to suit the circumstances of 
Jesus, nor could such a mass of legendary narrative have 
been invented and attached to him in the short time which 
intervened between his death and the composition of the 
Gospels. 

We can bestow only the most passing notice upon the 
third condition required in support of this theory —the 
incredibility of miracles. It comes third in our arrange- 
ment, but it is assumed, as we have said, at the very 
outset by Strauss, as an axiom of his philosophy. We do 
not admit a philosophy which excludes a God. We believe, 
on good grounds, that the Christian era was a miraculous 
age. ‘There is no difficulty in supposing, that in the phy- 
sical universe the heavenly mechanism might bring round 
a cycle in which a year of miracle should intervene — 
causing two crops where now is one, or two summers with- 
out a winter. Philosophy may not deny what it cannot 
prevent. Just such do we regard the Christian era in the 
generations of men. ‘That this was a miraculous age, many 
facts and testimonies and evidences do declare, while 
nothing but a philosophical objection can be opposed. 
The world and men’s minds were then comparatively at 
peace. ‘There was then no especial seeking after, or ten- 
dency to the miraculous. Whence did it arise? The 
fact that a very good or a very wise man then happened 
to live, was not enough to create a succession of super- 
natural legends; and certainly among the many deluded 
men of those times, there was no reason for singling out 
him who offered the least of tangible attractions, for the 
highest honor. The standards of that age were singularly 
prosaic. ‘Then again, that that was really a miraculous 
age is significantly attested by the fact, that it was a mar- 
tyr age. And once more, another testimony that the 
Christian era was an age of real marvel is found in the fact, 
that the next was an age of pretended marvel. It was an 
imitative age: but imitative of what? How had the 
miraculous become notorious, familiar, imposing, and au- 
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thoritative? But we must leave this more familiar ground 
of discussion, both as a question of philosophy and a 
matter of authentic history, and must hasten to the final 
condition which the theory of Strauss involves. 

The plausibility of the theory which has been so labori- 
ously advocated in this work might well engage attention 
independently of the work before us, for criticism and 
skepticism have for some time been alike pointing to it. 
The great objections to the theory as applied to the life of 
Jesus are, that it does not explain the facts with which it 
has to deal, nor meet the conditions on which it depends, 
nor solve the mystery involved in the Christian idea which 
it still leaves as a reality. The analogies which it must 
institute and seek to establish between Jesus and the 
mythical characters of antiquity, wholly fail. They had no 
features of resemblance to him—he had no features of 
resemblance to them. The mythical personages of an- 
tiquity are nothing but mythical personages. Their re- 
ligions were all myths, and nothing but myths. They have 
no other commendation ;— no essence of character; no 
stateliness of soul; no actual deed of life to commemorate, 
or even to authenticate them. The Olympic gods have 
left no trace of their presence, no institution of their wor- 
ship. ‘The apotheosis of the Roman Emperors was a farce 
of the State, in performing which the officiating priests 
could ill conceal their scorn at their own degradation. 
The idle legend of Plato’s divine paternity tended rather 
to ascribe honor to the gods for such a son among men, 
than to dignify the philosopher with a participation in 
genealogies which involved beasts and devils with gods and 
men. Pagan religions needed myths, and invented them. 
Strauss indeed would involve the Old Testament with these 
foul religions, because of its free ascription of human fea- 
tures and passions to the Almighty. But is the Old 
Testament chargeable with this to the extent which is often 
allowed? Can anything be said to show that the old 
prophets used such language with any other view than to 
make it expressive and intelligible? Is there not an abun- 
dance of such language in the sermons and prayers of our 
own time, which affirm that “‘God sees’ — ‘God pities” 
— ‘God smiles”? The simple self-designation of God in 
the Old Testament, “Iam that I am!” at once distinguish- 
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es and elevates the Jewish religion immeasurably above all 
the mythical inventions of antiquity. But Strauss asserts, 
that at the Christian era Philo, and soon after him Jose- 
phus, and then the Christian Origen were divesting the 
Old Testament of its marvels. Is there not a strange 
inconsistency in ascribing to the same period the manufac- 
turing of artificial wonders for the records of the Christian 
faith ? 

The inconsistency of this theory with the character and 
teachings of Christ might be exhibited at an almost infinite 
length. The story of Job and of the successive ill messages 
brought to him, might be taken as a type of the manner 
in which German criticism has treated Christ and Chris- 
tianity. Job suffered all trials, as one by one the means of 
his happiness were wrecked; his troubles came in new 
forms, until they threatened his life and the integrity of his 
character. The vindication of that brought back all his 
blessings. So has it been, and so will it be, with Christ 
and Christianity. Their records have endured all trials 
and insults at the hands of critics, till it became necessary 
for them in support of their theories to impugn the charac- 
ter of Jesus Christ. That last venture will stay and retrieve 
the ruin. Let Jesus be acknowledged as an historical 
reality, and as pure from deception, and he will keep his 
place in human hearts. For all religious regard paid to 
him independently of his authenticated claims as a divine 
messenger, would be but idolatry — man-worship, — which, 
though it seem to exalt, will always in fact degrade its 
votaries. 

The deeds ascribed in the Gospels to Jesus, and which 
Strauss would resolve into fables, constitute the historic 
credentials of his Messiahship. There is not an incident of 
his life which can be dissevered from the miraculous, and 
leave an image of identity or of reality. His miraculous 
deeds are inseparably blended with his words, which must 
be rescued from the mythical theory, if even an idea of 
him is preserved. The words, “Is it lawful to do good on 
the Sabbath day?” or “I am the light of the world!” are 
in fact a part of the miraculous acts which gave them signifi- 
cance. Even his simplest words, too daring and blasphe- 
mous for man to use, breathe out the spirit which God had 
breathed into him. What, on Strauss’s theory, what shall 
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we say of words like these? ‘He that hath seen me, hath 
seen the Father.” ‘Behold, I am with you always.” 
The practicalness of the character and religion of Jesus 
Christ, their close connection with deeds and duties, with 
the realities of every day life — with things which can be 
ennobled or made endurable only by the spirit which is 
infused into them, the actual, living interpretation of exist- 
ence with all its exposures and conflicts — this is a feature 
of our faith and of its Author, which is most frequently 
insisted upon and set in every light, and it is utterly incon- 
sistent with the mythical theory. 

Again, there are embraced in the very essence of the 
Christian scheme, and in the character of Christ, certain 
great, world-embracing and eternal provisions, —such as 
the preliminary design, the pre-determined mission of 
Christ, the steps of preparation, the pre-arrangement of 
ages so that there should be a “fulness of time,’ the 
infinite compass of means, with its range over all climes, 
its invitations to all classes and generations. Now by the 
theory of Strauss a parallel might be instituted between 
Jesus and Mahomet, but it must be confined to what is 
merely personal in life, and it would fail on all these great 
facts. How shall we explain, that all the rays of anticipa- 
tion and desire in the past converge to Christ ; that in him, 
as a focus, they centre, finding just what philosophy and 
faith, just what sorrow and hope have needed to minister 
to them ; and that from the same focus, as the ages length- 
en on this side, these rays stream out again, meeting all the 
deep wants of man with the sweet benediction of the spirit 
of Christ. 

Supposing the theory which we have now examined to 
be true, the appearance of Jesus under the aspect in 
which Strauss describes him, so far from resulting in a new 
religion which would be equally inviting to Jews and Gen- 
tiles, would have had the effect to confirm the Jews in 
their old religion, and to deter Gentiles all the more from 
having any connection with the people of Israel of a kind 
which would embrace them under one faith. Indeed, all 
the phenomena relating to the adoption of Christianity by 
the Gentiles, and especially the existence of the Epistles, 
which are for the most part of earlier composition than the 
Gospels, are inexplicable by this theory. The Gentiles 
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had no inclination to make and no disposition to receive 
myths about a Jewish Rabbi, and how could they receive 
the full Gospel ? 

The theory of Strauss presents to us most forcibly the 
disastrous influence of what is called philosophy, when set 
to serve another interest than religion. Piety has been 
often ridiculed for making a bug-bear of philosophy. But 
the fear is wise. Philosophy is the twin-sister of religion, 
but religion can never consent to bear the relation of a 
step-child to philosophy. Such speculations as those of 
Strauss could never have been learned in the school of 
Christ. It is certainly remarkable, that in a large book 
bearing the title of “The Life of Jesus” there is not one 
single tender sentiment, nor one tribute of reverence or 
respect to that holy and devoted Sufferer for our sakes. 
Neither the tender lament over Jerusalem, nor the raising 
of the widow’s son, nor the last Supper, nor the agony in 
the garden, has power to draw a single sympathetic feeling 
from this young disciple of an atheistic philosophy, this 
boyish trifler with the hope and faith of civilized man. 

As to the effect which will be wrought -by this work of 
Strauss, prediction would be vain, and common sense and 
experience will indicate how far and how long its influence 
will spread. It raises the banner of infidelity for this age. 
Such a banner has been raised in every age, and after 
such banners have floated in their pride, they have faded 
and fallen, and been gathered in as trophies of the Christian 
faith. Some of the readers of this book will receive it as a 
new Gospel of unbelief. Over the nucleus of doubt exist- 
ing in their own minds it will roll a mass of new deceptions 
and arguments, which will exclude from them the light of 
Christianity, leaving them the guesses of philosophy, and 
the reserve of Deism. Other readers will close the book 
with a feeling of relief, that they have found new confirma- 
tion of their faith in perusing the worst that can be said 
against it. G. E. E. 
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Art. Il. — THE TRUE IDEA OF PRIEST AND KING. 


An Address delivered before the *“* Association of the Alumni of the 


Cambridge Divinity School,’ July 17, 1846. By Wittram B. O. Pea- 
Bopy, D. D. 


Ir is generally admitted that all moral and social changes 
are produced by ideas, suggested, diffused, and put in 
action; and the subject which I shall present to you, not 
as I wish, but as I can, is the true Christian idea of Priest 
and King, by which, when understood and received, our 
faith will regenerate the civil and religious world. 

I find this great suggestion in the Scriptures: —it is 
intimated, that the Saviour’s purpose is to make men 
‘kings and priests to God.”” ‘To many, these words bring 
up a vision of venerable men with robes and censers, 
standing by flaming altars, and of stately persons with 
crowns and sceptres, seated on golden thrones; for the 
external signs of worship and. authority are more impress- 
ive, even in this age of the world, than the great realities 
of moral power and religious devotion. But such is not the 
impression which you will receive from those words ; it was 
not such honors and blessings, that the religion of Jesus 
was to bring. The show of sanctity and the ensigns of 
earthly power were of small account in his estimation. 
When he rode in triumph to Jerusalem, saluted as their 
king by the multitude, he was so indifferent to what was 
passing, that his eyes filled with tears at the thought of 
that city’s doom. We may be sure, then, that no elevation 
of this kind will be given to his followers when they are 
made kings and priests to God. 

I am so desirous to point out the clear intimation of this 
great truth in the Scriptures, that I venture to bring before 
you an illustration, of the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which is often passed by as if it were antiquated 
and had lost its significance ; I mean where he compares 
the Saviour to Melchisedec or the holy king. It may not be 
an argument to our age, as it was to his own; still it can 
give us light, and, I believe, inspiration too. We know 
little of that ancient person, who appears in the mornin 
twilight of history like a shadowy and unsubstantial form, 
save that he was a priest, though of no sacerdotal order, 
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and a king, though his lineage and birth were unknown. 
His office and his ancestry are both shrouded in utter 
darkness, and yet the father of the faithful did reverence to 
him as a true priest and king. For, according to the idea 
of royalty in those simple times, the hand that swayed the 
rod of empire, lifted the sacrifice too. The most sacred 
head was esteemed worthiest to wear the crown, and the 
mightiest arm, the one to present the offering. So that in 
this illustration, which many pass lightly over, we find a 
rich and expressive meaning. It gives the death-blow to 
all those fancies of priestly succession and hereditary 
right, which have held the world in long delusion. It 
shows that a man is not made a priest by the laying on of 
hands; nor is he a king simply because a king was his 
father. He may bear the name of either office, and may 
exult in the imaginary distinction which it gives ; Christian- 
ity has nothing to say to the title or the show, —so long 
as authority is not concerned, it allows men to plume them- 
selves at will; but when we pass from words to things, where 
all distinctions must be founded on reality, the true king is 
one who has extensive influence, the true priest is one who 
is holy ; and in truth, true holiness and power are one. In 
proportion to a man’s excellence, is his influence with 
others. As God sees men,—and he sees them as they 
are, —the holiest are the mightiest. And whatever out- 
ward respect may be paid to outward elevation, the best 
man does, even now, bad as the world is, exert more power 
than any other; not over men certainly, but within them, 
which is better. His holiness is his means of influence ; 
in his excellence of heart and life you find the secret of 
his power. 

It is not necessary to explain, then, that the religious 
teachers of modern times are no representatives of the 
ancient priesthood ; they are no more priests, in the tech- 
nical sense of the word, than active and influential men are 
kings. But, taking the words in their widest sense, and 
according to the meaning which they are destined hereafter 
to bear, it is interesting to see what our Saviour considered 
the best training for these high stations; high, not in the 
world’s estimation, but in the work which they who fill 
these stations are ordained to do. And it would seem that 
the foundations of his own holiness were laid in want and 
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sorrow. It was well said, that the priest must be one who 
can sympathize with others, ‘“‘ who can have compassion on 
the ignorant and on them that are out of the way, for that 
he himself is compassed with infirmity ;” and if ever a 
spirit was formed by contending with hardship, his was the 
one ; for it is recorded of him, that, ‘in the days of his 
flesh, he made supplication with strong crying and tears to 
him who was able to save.” Having been tried in all 
points as we are, and remained faithful, as we have not, 
his heart beats in perfect sympathy with all the sons and 
daughters of grief. And he offers a confirmation of the 
truth, that there is no power over the religious affections 
of others, like that which suffering gives. Thus conse- 
crated, the true man is a priest of God ; he can lead others 
without resistance to the living waters where he has found 
rest to his own soul. If, as some believe, the laying on of 
human hands can invest him with authority, the laying on 
of God’s hands can do more; yes, infinitely more. 

The Saviour was in like manner prepared for his royal 
office ; or, more properly speaking, to exert his kingly 
power. He was born in poverty; though descended from 
the ancient sovereigns of the land, he was so exceedingly 
poor, that he had not where to lay his head. And from 
what quarter is it that powerful spirits come? Not from 
kings’ houses; not from luxurious homes. In early hard- 
ship and privation we trace the beginnings of almost all 
those characters, which have originated great reforms, 
accomplished wide works of love, and spoken with com- 
manding voices to the hearts and souls of men. How 
natural then, that he who was to regenerate and redeem 
the race, should come from those places where spirits are 
best trained for life’s battle and war; for there they form 
within themselves that energy which sweeps all feebler 
minds into its own mighty current, and thus assert and 
establish their supremacy as kings of men. 

In the familiar experience of life we see it confirmed, 
that these things are so; and that any poor child of human- 
ity may aspire to be priest and king; ay, “every inch a 
king ;”’ for true sovereignty is not measured by the number 
of subjects, the strength of armies, or the reach of the 
kingdom’s bounds. It depends on the power which one 
has with his fellow-men, to purify, elevate and inspire them, 
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and to lead them fast and far in that upward path which 
rises and shines to the perfect day. In every land, at this 
hour, there are humble men, undecorated with orders, 
whose steps never tread the courts of royalty, whose efforts 
are heralded by no applause, who are exerting an influence 
on those around them, and through them far into the crowd 
and deep into future ages, while he, who bears the name 
and state of sovereign, cannot effect a single purpose nor 
awaken a feeling in any human heart. The lowly shep- 
herd of Salisbury plain had power in larger measure and 
in a far greater circle, than his liege lord and king; and 
that monarch owed what power he had to the public im- 
pression of his virtues, and not to his ancestry and throne. 
And the fisherman’s daughter, Grace Darling, who went 
forth to the wrecked crew when the veterans of ocean 
dared not face the storm, did she not send a finer inspira- 
tion to the hearts of thousands, than England’s youthful 
queen? If sovereignty were estimated, not by its gilded 
trappings, but by its substantial power, how many a crown 
would grow pale as stars in the daybreak; and many a 
lowly one would stand forth in a fulness of glory which he 
little dreams of now. 

So, too, our observation shows that ceremonials do not 
make the priest, who stands between men and their heav- 
enly Father, leading up their thoughts and prayers. We 
see that no external form can consecrate him, nor invest 
him with power in men’s hearts. There was Heber, for 
example; and I name him, because he was able and ex- 
cellent and deeply interested in the work which he went 
forth to do. But, sustained and honored as he was by the 
masters of the land, moving round with trains attendant, 
having wealth and authority on his side, and what was 
more, burning with a desire to teach Christianity to poor 
Hindostan in atonement for its thousand wrongs; what 
did he, or what could he do, compared with Schwartz, who 
went forth alone, supported only by his own fiery heart, 
with no treasures but those of heaven and only the author- 
ity of love? He sat with his hearers under a tree, which 
was his only cathedral, and spoke of God and the Saviour 
with an earnest and gentle voice. But how far his influ- 
ence reached! How long his name was dear! How many 
of the great solicited his services! How bright in the 
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darkness shone his unpretending star! Though fervor and 
feeling were his only credentials, they gave him a name 
and a praise, before which thousands bowed down in 
grateful acknowledgment, and that injured land will re- 
member them to the sunset of her latest day. 

Such is the truth; conveyed in the prophetic intima- 
tions of Scripture, and confirmed by what we see in the 
world around us. And now the question arises, — how 
shall the world have the benefit of this truth? Some light 
on the subject, no doubt, there is. There was light in the 
creation before the sun was made. But we want a clear 
daylight ; a bright sunshine, which shall make the path of 
duty plain, and shed the beauty of living holiness over this 
dark and sleeping world. For this purpose, there must be 
a strong comprehension of the truth which our religion 
pre-supposes to exist already in those who receive it; and 
that is, that man should aim to be rather than to have, — 
that our prosperity should be measured by what we are, 
not what we possess, — and that the greatest benefactor is 
not the one who supplies what we desire to have, but he 
who aids to make us what we should aspire to be. This is 
assumed as a maxim in all the teaching and appeals of 
Christianity ; it was the basis of every inducement which 
the Saviour presented to his disciples. And therefore it is, 
that so many listen coldly to his offer to make them holy. 
They follow the bent of old habit, and ask the gift of 
salvation ; counting gifts as everything, and holding char- 
acter in but light esteem. So the child feels no gratitude 
to the faithful teacher, who endeavors to make something 
of his wild and shapeless nature, while his heart leaps up 
in thankfulness to some foolish relative, who supplies the 
means of self-indulgence, and thus destroys his health, his 
manliness, and perhaps his soul. But when he has gone 
far enough in life to see these things on the other side, he 
does justice to the true friend of his early days; for he 
sees, that what he mistook for kindness was a deep injury, 
and what he once thought severity was kindness indeed ; 
and he sadly owns, that if he could have resisted the per- 
petual wish to have, and cherished the better desire to be 
something, his way of life would not have fallen so soon 
‘into the sere and yellow leaf,” and he himself would not 
have been like the barren fig-tree, unblessed and withering 
away. . 
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Yes; it is the great aim of Christianity, to inspire the 
love of excellence, and all the child-like and reverent affec- 
tions which make man holy in preparation for another 
state. We judge wrongly of that state in our cold imagi- 
nations. It is not a dead level of existence; it is not like 
the repose of a frozen sea. So far as we may judge from 
analogies and intimations, there are distinctions there as 
well as here; there are those there, who shall sit on 
thrones, préeminent among the tribes. But while, in this 
world, these differences are built on outward show and 
standing, there they shall be founded on character alone. 
The seer of the Apocalypse said, ‘‘I saw no temple there- 
in;”’ no place set apart for devotion, where all was 
overflowing with praise. And the royal priesthood are 
now forming for their heavenly service; they are passing 
through the reality of consecration. Their religious vir- 
tues are their garments of praise; their holiness, the 
clothing of wrought gold which shall array them. And 
when the glory of this world is faint and dim, the kingly 
man, formed in his Master’s image and crowned with 
humanity and devotion, may step forward to receive that 
homage which was his right, but which never was paid 
him while he lived and suffered in this world below. 

Again ; in connexion with a discernment of this truth, 
that character is more than gifts or possessions, we must 
remember, that to be kings and priests, is rather a duty 
than an office or an honor; it isa demand on the con- 
science rather than an incentive of ambition. Whether 
power to influence others shall be a blessing and honor or 
not, depends on the manner in which it is used; but 
however this may be, it is within every one’s reach. It is 
surprising to the close observer, to see how men, apparent- 
ly powerless, are constantly influencing others; and very 
often their silent and unintended influence is greater than 
that which they are conscious of exerting. Some of those 
who hear me have uttered words at the suggestion of the 
moment, which they never thought of again; those who 
heard them were struck with their truth and weight; they 
repeated them to their friends and children, and they again 
to theirs, till no man could number the hearts into which 
your influence had gone down. And often, where “there 
is no speech nor language” and no voice is heard, a man, 
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simply by the divine right of excellence, becomes a ruler 
in the hearts of others; and while the pleading of the 
eloquent passes over them like rain-drops over marble, 
without even touching the stone, he is able, by some mys- 
terious sympathy, to inspire and lead them with unresisted 
power, as they say that the ocean-like voice of a mighty 
instrument wakes in the small harp near it, notes that ring 
clearly in answer to every sound of its own. 

Still more : it is every man’s duty to be a priest. I mean, 
in character and influence; for such is the only priesthood 
known to our religion. The minister of the Gospel is 
engaged in the service of a particular religious society, who 
look to him for interpretations of Scripture, for explanation 
of principles and duties, and expect him to remind them of 
what concerns their peace, in immediate application to 
themselves. Within that circle it is not well, in general, 
for others to come. ‘Their services, if unsolicited, may do 
more harm than good. But the field is the world, and the 
world is wide; and while the clergyman gives heed to 
those whom he is engaged to serve, and to as many others 
as possible, they too may offer that sacrifice of humanity 
and devotion, which is morning incense to the Most High. 
Sometimes we hear a dying voice speaking of eternal 
things; and the low whispers from those pale lips fall with 
profound impression on all within the darkened room; the 
earnest expression of every face, the eye suffused with 
tears, the affectionate interest in each one’s manner, bear 
witness to the power of the dying. And are we not all 
dying men? Are we not hastening from this world to 
another, where our destiny depends on the characters 
we are forming now? Does not this invest every one 
with the power and the right to declare the counsels of 
God. Let no one hesitate to say what he thinks and feels 
on this subject, with his living or dying voice. His lips 
need not be touched with any fire, save that which burns 
within. Many a word, thus fitly spoken, has been treas- 
ured, like golden fruit seen through network of silver, its 
beauty and value increased by appropriateness of place and 
time. ‘Let him that heareth, say, Come;” let each be 
ready to welcome other laborers into the vineyard, for there 
is more than they all can do. 

Again: we must remember, that king and priest must be 
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united, as they were in early ages. I do not mean the 
offices, but the characters, (for it is with these that our 
religion has to do;) that is, the holy man must exert a large 
influence, and the powerful man must be holy. Otherwise, 
the virtue of the one will be inefficient, and the world will 
be more injured than blessed by the influence of the other. 

But it so happens, that the good man is often sensitive 
and fastidious. Having no ambition of display, he is rather 
disposed to retreat from the trampling crowd; and, mean- 
time, as in civil life fools rush in and fill the places which 
better men should have, so in literature, morals, philan- 
throphy and religion, those who have more confidence than 
fitness step forward and offer themselves as lights to the 
world. ‘Therefore the good man should be reminded, that 
he has a duty to perform. As St. Paul says, he is a 
‘debtor:” he is bound to his race; it is not left to his 
choice. Neither let him say, that he has not power to 
influence others ; for in his own history he must have seen, 
that those who have exerted the greatest influence upon 
himself, have been, not the great and eloquent, but the 
excellent and upright; he can trace many of the best 
inspirations of his life to their humble example and _ heart- 
spoken words. He would find, in looking over this strange 
world, that goodness is unconsciously great, oftener than 
greatness is good. Indeed, excellence is a living power ; 
it is efficient in itself. The keeper of the light-house has 
only to kindle the flame; it will shine of itself; sending 
forth its brightness to guide and bless the lost way-farers 
of the sea. 

Very necessary is it, also, that the real kings of the earth, 
those who have large influence with their fellow-men, 
should have that religious principle and heaven-ward feel- 
ing which the name, priest, implies. For, even in the light 
of Christianity, it has not always been so. Many great 
intellectual and active men have profaned their gifts, 
revelling in wild self-indulgence, perfectly careless what 
injury they did to others, living, as if absolved from those 
restraints by which others are bound. Such indeed is the 
danger which attends all power; the consciousness of hav- 
ing it brings with it a feeling of independence, which needs 
to be watched and resisted. The voice of praise from 
without is echoed by self-flattery within, and if the world 
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is content to put up with talent in place of excellence, the 
man himself will easily dispense with virtues which it 
requires effort and self-denial to form. How many great 
men, of admirable powers, when you look into their lives, 
are found low, selfish and unworthy! But the world bears 
patiently with them. It even sustains, honors and defends 
them. And how is it to be expected that they should find 
out their own unsoundness, and condemn themselves. How 
many popular writers find multitudes of readers, full of 
enthusiasm for scenes and characters which would shock 
them, if the thin veil of lying sentiment which talent 
spreads over them were lifted away. Mere sacred names, 
too, are no security that the right principles and affections 
shall be there. There are great religious men, so called, 
who, with self-sacrifice always on their lips, are eminently 
selfish, and who, except in words, give no impression that 
they have known the faith of love! And many there are 
who proclaim themselves philanthropists, evidently feeling 
as if humanity would die with them, while to the eyes ot 
others they seem possessed with that very spirit of selfish 
hatred and exclusion, out of which the social evils grow. 
Their admirers exalt them as the only stars in our dark 
sky; but if they are ordained to shine in the firmament 
forever, it will be like the red planet Mars, which kindles 
with fiery brightness, while it is the only one in which the 
telescope discovers vast regions of ice and snow. 

But, without saying more of the union of priest and king, 
or rather, of holiness and power, let me add, that it is one 
of the chief advantages of that body of Christians with 
which we are connected, that they insist on character in its 
wholeness and harmony as the essential thing. Doctrines 
have their place, services and forms are not without their 
importance ; but character assembles all else within itself, 
and where holiness is found, the demands of Christianity 
are answered. I do not mean to say, that, in practice, we 
lay more stress on character than other Christians; but 
they all appear to have something or other, by which a 
man may recommend himself to their good opinion and 
cover up the want of Christian principle within, — some 
creed which he can accept, some services in which he can 
engage, some transitions of feeling which he can pass 
through ; by some profession he can gain their confidence 
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and be regarded as a Christian. While among us there is 
no livery nor veil, no Sabbath dress which one can wear as 
a disguise ; if he has not religious principle, there is nothing 
to conceal the want of it from himself and others. And 
this is an eminent advantage: for if a man is not a Chris- 
tian in reality, he cannot find it out too soon. So then, 
this want of uniform and marshalled array, though it makes 
against our numbers, though it gives our sect, if I must use 
the word, an aspect less imposing than that of others, may 
yet be of service to our souls, 

This idea of the supreme importance of character is the 
substance of Unitarianism. When we hope that our prin- 
ciples may prevail, it is the same as desiring that character 
may be regarded, above all professions, as the chief element 
of faithfulness in this life and salvation in the other. It is 
often said that Unitarianism is dying away: and if by that 
is meant the party, one could wish it might be true; 
because our party, like every other, came into existence for 
a purpose, and Divine Providence never suffers anything, 
not even a red leaf to fall, till the purpose for which it 
exists, has been answered. If therefore, the Unitarian sect 
is passing by, it conveys the glad tidings that its warfare is 
accomplished and its work is done; in other words, that 
the world are receiving this great truth of the transcendent 
worth of character, and need no longer to have it pressed 
upon them by an active and earnest party. But even if 
our sect were dissolved, its voices silent, and its records 
scattered to the winds, still Unitarianism, by which I mean 
this principle in question, that character is all in all, and 
that the want of it is want of everything, can never perish 
so long as the Gospel of Christ endures. It has already 
spread fast and far: other sects are looking less to what a 
man professes, and more to what he is. And the time is 
coming, when the follower of Jesus in heart and life, with 
whatever religious opinions, will be acknowledged by Chris- 
tians as readily as he is now accepted by his Master and 
his God. 

Let us then remember and maintain this truth to the full 
extent of the words, “ The kingdom of God is within you.” 
Let us hold it forth as the great aim and effect of religion, to 
make men priests and kings indeed; inspiring them with a 
love of holiness and giving them power in the hearts of 
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men. Suffer them not to think of outward gifts and bless- 
ings in place of principles and affections ; for the strait and 
narrow path of holiness alone leads to the offices and 
honors which Jesus Christ bestows. The sceptre and the 
crown are within; the coronation and the investiture are 
not seen by human eye. In the heart shall the throne and 
altar be established, and there shall the kingdom and the 
glory come. While the Christian labors in his humble 
sphere, unknown and unhorored of men, the eye of the 
angel sees the corruptible within him putting on incorrup- 
tion, and the mortal immortality; and while his strong 
heart bleeds with the sorrows of his pilgrimage, the seraph’s 
diadem, unseen by the world, surrounds his manly brow. 
May all the words of heaven which speak of blessings and 
honors, remind us of invisible things. Let us look, “not at 
the things that are seen, but at those which are not seen.” 
Because they are unseen, they have less attraction for us 
now ; and yet if they were visible, they would be dust and 
ashes ; but because they are invisible, they endure forever. 





Art. Iil.— ARTISTIC REPRESENTATIONS OF THE 
TRINITY.* 


THE very curious and interesting work named below, — 
important too, as contributing to a knowledge of Christian 
history and the ideas underlying it, — forms part of a col- 
lection of Inedited Documents on the history of France, 
published by order of the King, under charge of the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction. It belongs to the third series 
of the collection, entitled Archeology. The specific title 
of the series, ‘“Iconographie Chrétienne,” indicates its 
nature, that is, a description of artistical delineations and 
images derived from Christian monuments, — existing in 
statues, or found in paintings on glass, in mosaics, frescos 
etc. The present volume is confined to representations of 
God, or the several persons of the Trinity, and is to be 





* Iconographie Chrétienne. Histoire de Dicu. Par M. Dipron, de 
la Bibliothéque Royale, Secrétaire du Cometé Historique des Arts et 
Monuments. Paris. 1843. 4to. pp. 624. 
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followed by a further publication containing representations 
of angels, the Virgin Mary, saints and martyrs, the devil, 
symbolical figures in the Apocalypse, and the like, — beings 
real or imaginary. The author, M. Didron, one of the 
superintendents of the Royal Library of Paris and secretary 
of the Historical Committee of Arts and Monuments, 
exhibits learning and diligence competent to his task, and 
received ample assistance from men versed in antiquity and — 
the arts. The volume contains one hundred and fifty well 

executed engravings, all taken from authentic monuments, 
and accompanied with an explanation, or sort of running 
commentary in which are given dates, localities, and what- 
ever is needed to a thorough comprehension of the subject. 

Some idea of the richness of the materials used by the 
author, and their sources, may be formed from facts stated 
in his Introduction. Thus, after observing generally that 
between the ninth and seventeenth centuries Christianity 
caused to be sculptured, chiseled, graven, painted, woven 
(as in tapestry) an innumerable multitude of statues and 
figures, in cathedrals, parish churches and chapels, in colle- 
giate institutions, abbeys and priories, he specifies particular 
churches which are ornamented by two, three, and even 
four thousand statues in stone, and others, and some of the 
same, which contain three, four, five thousand figures 
painted on glass. Every old church, however small, con- 
tained some; and the subjects of all, with few exceptions, 
were religious. Though the number of these ornaments is 
now much diminished by the injuries of time, by violence 
and accident, yet in some of the churches they still exist 
entire, and in others a great part remain. ‘Then the man- 
uscripts of the middle ages furnish many materials for the 
copyist’s and engraver’s art, of use in such a work. Not 
satisfied with what could be collected from these sources, 
however, M. Didron travelled extensively in Italy and 
Greece, proceeding as far as Constantinople, and appro- 
priating to his use whatever he found, suited to his purpose 
among the relics of ancient Christian art, in catacombs, on 
sarcophagi, and elsewhere. 

The object of M. Didron’s volume is not to illustrate 
theology, nor to trace the development of religious ideas or 
doctrines, through the remains of Christian art ; not, strictly 
speaking, to exhibit the influence of theology upon art ; but 
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to give a history of the results of the art of representation 
(l art figuré) viewed chronologically in its various phases 
as employed on religious subjects and modified by Christian 
ideas. That is, his design is wholly artistic. This renders 
his production only the more valuable for the purpose to 
which it may be applied by the theologian, and especially 
the student of Christian history and antiquity, since he 
writes with no sectarian views, and as the advocate of no 
theory. To be sure, his work comes out under Catholic 
auspices, and he is careful not to offend the prejudices of 
the Church. He everywhere recognizes the Catholic doc- 
trine of the Trinity. Nothing could be further from his 
thoughts than to furnish materials by which the modifica- 
tions which this doctrine from time to time received, or the 
tendencies of practical and speculative minds on the sub- 
ject, might receive illustration; yet this he has in some 
sort done, and the evidence thus incidentally furnished from 
authentic sources will be used by the future historian of the 
doctrine. It is not our intention at present, however, to 
consider the work under this aspect. ~ Nor shall we enter 
into any discussion on the purpose for which painting and 
statuary were originally introduced into churches, erroneous 
as M. Didron’s views appear to be on this subject, but shall 
content ourselves with stating, in the briefest possible man- 
ner, a few general facts relating to representations and 
symbols of the Divinity (Father, Son and Spirit) in 
Christian works of art. 

There are no early artistic representations of the Father, 
—none, Didron says, before the twelfth century. The 
early artists put the Son in his place in scenes connected 
with Old Testament history, being restrained by reverence 
from an attempt to give an image of the Father. When 
the Father is first introduced, only a hand, extended from 
heaven or from the clouds, and indicating his presence, is 
visible. This is sometimes rayed and the fingers are open 
to express the Divine favor dispensed upon earth, and 
sometimes it has the form of benediction,* or holds out to 





* In the Latin form of benediction the three first fingers, or two fingers 
and the thumb, are open, and the other two shut; in the Greek form the 
index or first finger is open, the second and little finger slightly curved, 
and the thumb crosses the ring finger, thus producing a figure somewhat 
resembling the Greek monogram of the name of Christ. In the study of 


works of Christian art these matters, seemingly trifling, are of some 
importance. 
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the Son the triumphal crown. Sometimes the hand is 
neither rayed nor nimbed, a term we shall presently explain. 
In a Greek fresco of comparatively recent date it is re- 
presented as elevating the souls of the just to heaven. 

Thus far the honor due to the Father as the Supreme, 
Invisible, Eternal One, is in a manner preserved. His 
person does not appear. Art is reverential; it has not yet 
attempted to depict his features, nor represent his form. 
Only a hand is visible, extended to direct, and support the 
Son, and reach out to him the crown of life, the recompense 
of virtue. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the 
Father ceased to be represented exclusively by the hand. 
First appeared the face reposing on a cloud, then the bust, 
and lastly the whole figure. The face does not at first 
appear in the proper lineaments of the Father, but under 
the features of the Son. Before the expiration of the 
period just referred to, artists began to introduce some 
change into their representations. From being identical as 
at first, the Tather, at the close of the fourteenth century, 
gains in age on the Son and has specific features; his 
figure, too, becomes more round and portly. At one period 
the two appear as elder and younger brother, but finally 
the Father assumes the form of an old man, the Son of a 
man in mature life, and the Holy Spirit of a youth. This 
was in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, though still 
there was not an entire uniformity, the Son occasionally, 
as also the Spirit, taking the age of the Father. 

Sometimes the I'ather appears with the imperial or king- 
ly crown; sometimes in the habit of the Pope with the 
triple tiara, especially in Italy. The French disliked this, 
and added two crowns more, making five, one above the 
other, to indicate that the Father was superior to the Pope! 
Under the figure of the Pope the Father became a decrepit 
old man. At the revival of letters and arts degrading 
images were gradually banished; the Father assumed a 
more dignified and sublime form, that of a serene old man, 
the “Ancient of Days.” Finally he came, in the farther 
progress of ideas, to be represented by his name only, 
Jehovah, in Hebrew, inscribed in a triangle surrounded 
with a glory. 

In proceeding to speak of the representations of the Son 
in works of Christian art, we will begin with an observation 
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of Didron, that Christendom has not erected a single church 
specially to God, the Father, but a large number to the Son 
under the names of the Holy Saviour, the Holy Cross, the 
Holy Sepulchre, and the Resurrection. The cathedral of 
Aix is dedicated to the Holy Saviour, that of Orleans to 
the Holy Cross. The celebrated church of Florence, 
where repose the ashes of Dante, Michael Angelo, Machi- 
avel and Galileo, bears the name of the Holy Cross. 
Churches of the Holy Sepulchre are common in France, 
and at Cambridge and Northampton in England are two 
circular churches having the same name. At Paris there 
is one dedicated to the Infant Jesus. Didron further 
remarks, in this connexion, that when preachers name the 
Father or the Spirit there is not the least movement on the 
part of the auditors, but when the Son is named you will 
see men bow the head and the women cross themselves. 
It is a singular fact, he adds, that while Newton never 
heard the name of God pronounced without taking off his 
hat, no one now thinks of uncovering his head on hearing 
this name, but however little religion one has, he never 
hears the name of Christ uttered without showing marks of 
profound respect. In the Apostles’ Creed, it is remarked, 
that four words only relate to the Spirit, nine to the Father, 
while five entire propositions concern Jesus Christ, much 
the larger part of the Creed. Proofs might be multiplied, 
says Didron, to show that the Son has been more honored 
than the Father. We do not think that his reasoning is 
altogether sound, though a portion of his remarks are 
perfectly true. The fact that portraits of the Son existed 
earlier than portraits of the Father, does not, we should say, 
prove that the latter was less honored, but more, for it was 
their reverence for the Father, and dread of idolatry, which 
prevented Christians from exhibiting him under a human 
image. In the middle ages, however, there is certainly 
some ground for the charge, that the Son is exalted at the 
expense of the Father. When they appear together, the 
Son often occupies the post of honor; and when their 
statues are used as ornaments of churches, the Father is 
thrust away in corners, or placed in situations exposed to 
the wind and rain, while a thousand tendernesses are 
lavished on the Son; he has all the honors and all the 
triumph. The angels even are often better provided for 
than the Father. 
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The earliest portraits of the Son represent him at full 
length, under a beautiful form, that of a noble youth, 
without beard, of a winning figure, from fifteen to eighteen 
years of age, with long and abundant hair flowing in ringlets 
over his shoulders, — sometimes adorned with a diadem or 
fillet on the forehead, as a young priest of the Pagan gods. 
This was long the cherished figure, affectionately caressed 
by art. 

At what precise period portraits of the Saviour first 
appeared, it is impossible to say. The Gnostics painted 
and sculptured him in all dimensions and forms, and it is 
maintained that to them we owe the first portraits or 
statues of Jesus. Various traditions, entitled, however, to 
little respect, refer to Christ as having been represented by 
sculpture and painting from the very dawn of Christianity. 
The Letter ascribed to Lentulus, addressed to the Senate 
and People of Rome, and professing to give a minute 
description of his person, is without question a forgery, and 
there is no reason for supposing that any authentic likeness 
of him was preserved. Augustine asserts that in his time 
there was none. The earliest fathers of the Church, con- 
formably with a passage in Isaiah (liii. 2,) believed him to 
have been of mean appearance. In the fourth century, 
however, he is represented as described above, a youth of 
extraordinary beauty and majesty. Didron remarks as a 
curious fact, that in the series of monuments, in proportion 
as the person of Jesus advances in age, that of the Virgin, 
represented as old in the catacombs, grows young. Instead 
of forty or fifty as at first represented, she becomes at the 
end of the Gothic period (the fifteenth century) not more 
than fifteen or twenty. In the thirteenth century they 
appear of the same age, about thirty or thirty-five. 

The earlier artists, as appears from the figures sculptured 
on sarcophagi, or exhibited in fresco, or on mosaics, sought 
to embody in the Son their ideal of perfect humanity in 
the form of a beautiful youth, as the Pagans represented 
Apollo, and Christians painted angels. A Roman sculp- 
ture of the fourth century presents him as seated in a 
curule chair, as a young senator in his robe and toga, with- 
out beard, the right hand extended and open, the left 
holding an open volume or roll. But this is something 
unusual. Down to the tenth century Christ continues to 
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be most frequently represented as a young man without 
beard. ‘There are, however, during the same period many 
portraits of him in tombs and catacombs, and elsewhere, 
which present him as at the age of thirty and bearded. 
The latter part of the tenth century with the eleventh 
formed the transition period. This was a period of terror 
and barbarism, a hard, iron age, an age of war and 
violence, which would hardly content itself with the old 
representations of Christ as a youthful God, who healed all 
infirmities, solaced all miseries, and smiled benignantly on 
all. The portraits of him now begin to assume a severe 
and inexorable aspect. The beautiful and affecting em- 
blems and imagery suited to him in the character of the 
good Shepherd, so faithfully preserved in the earlier ages, 
disappear. In addition to the barbarism of the times there 
was now a general expectation of the approaching end of 
the world and the final judgment, and Christ becomes the 
austere Judge. Some of the portraits of him are terrible. 
Milder features are still sometimes retained in places where 
gentler manners prevail, but these become more and more 
rare. The good Shepherd is now changed to the “ King of 
tremendous majesty.” He is now insensible to the prayers 
of his mother who is placed on his right hand, and of the 
beloved disciple, and John the Baptist, his precursor, who 
occupy a position on his left, and sinners have nothing to 
hope. Artists selected the scene of the last judgment as 
their usual subject. In some Byzantine frescos Christ 
appears seated on a throne surrounded by angels who 
tremble at the maledictions he pours forth upon sinners. 
He is not only judge, but he executes the sentence he pro- 
nounces. The words of condemnation have no sooner 
passed his lips, than a river of fire is seen issuing from the 
throne and swallowing up the guilty. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries exhibit Christs of 
remarkable sadness. The ‘“ecce homo,’ —behold the 
man — crucifixes, descents from the cross, Christs in the 
tomb, are now the reigning mode. The progression is 
singular. In more primitive monuments we see the cross, 
but not the crucified. Some crucifixes appear in the tenth 
century — one earlier, but the crucified retains his winning 
and benevolent features, and is clothed in a comely robe 
which leaves only the extremities visible. In the eleventh 
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and twelfth centuries the robe is shortened and contracted, 
and the sleeves disappear, leaving only a sort of tunic. 
This becomes as short as possible in the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; and in the fourteenth all that remains is a piece round 
the loins, as it now continues in the representations of 
Christ on the cross. At the same time the countenance 
bears more and more the marks of physical suffering. The 
contrast between these later portraits and the earlier 
Christs represented as triumphant, and clothed with beauty 
and having an expression of ineffable sweetness, is suffi- 
ciently striking, and marks the change which had come over 
theology, for art exhibited the reigning theological ideas. 
At the revival of art Michael Angelo rescued Christ from 
the pitiable condition in which he had been placed by 
preceding artists, though his piece, (the Last Judgment in 
the Sistine Chapel,) is open to severe criticism. 

In the attitude and accompaniments of the figures re- 
presenting Christin works of Christian art there is every 
possible variety. He is now seen treading under foot the 
lion and the dragon, and now Death, which he holds 
chained; he now appears in the vestments of an arch- 
bishop, with the archiepiscopal crown on his head, and 
now riding triumphant among the angels on a white horse ; 
now showing his wounds to the Father and receiving his 
blessing ; now in the form of a lamb with the nimbus and 
cross, and now of a lion; now as the good Shepherd, on 
the older monuments, and in a multitude of other charac- 
ters and positions. 

The glory, or nimbus, in itself does not distinguish the 
Son from a multitude of other personages; and even the 
nimbus with the cross traversing it does not distinguish 
him from the Father and the Spirit, We must here 
explain a little, and though the remarks we are about to 
introduce may appear to some to be a digression, they 
relate to a subject, some knowledge of which is necessary 
to a full comprehension of works of Christian art in past 
ages, and of copies or engravings of them frequently met 
with in books, and elsewhere. 

In the symbolic art, as it stands connected with Chris- 
tian monuments, the glory occupies a conspicuous place. 
When it surrounds the head merely, M. Didron calls it a 
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nimbus ;* when it surrounds the whole body, an awreole. 
Both together constitute the glory in its completeness. 

In familiar language we speak of individuals as covered, 
or environed with glory, when they have distinguished them- 
selves by great actions, or sublime: efforts of intellect. 
Alexander, the conqueror of Asia, Caesar, the master of 
Europe, Aristotle and Plato, who ruled in the realms of 


-mind, Homer and Virgil, whose works have fired all imagi- 


nations, Vincent de Paul, whose zeal inflamed all hearts, 
Phidias and Raphael, who produced chief works in sculpture 
and painting, — these, and a multitude of others, are de- 
scribed as surrounded with glory. This mode of speech 
has been always common. By a similar figure we speak of 
the great suns of the Church, or suns in the world of 
intellect. To render this glory visible to the eye, the artist, 
the sculptor or painter, makes use of material light. So 
God in the Old Testament is described as surrounded by a 
visible glory, or Shekinah, and is symbolized by fire or 
flame. 

Such is the nature of the glory. Its material element 
or representative is fire or flame radiating light or bright- 
ness. Thus the Hindu divinities are represented as en- 
vironed with luminous rays as of fire. And so the 
devotees of Buddha appear in some books found in the 
Royal Library of Paris. By the Greeks, Romans, and 
Etruscans, the constellations represented under a human 
form are encircled with rays or luminous figures exactly 
similar to the nimbus and aureole of Christians. Among 
the modern Persians, the Arabs and Turks, the heads of 
sacred personages, representing the good or evil principle, 
are surmounted by a pyramid of flame. Didron appeals to 
numerous facts, historical, legendary, and poetic, to show 
that such was originally the nature of the glory ;— it was 
represented by the subtle, penetrating, powerful element of 
fire or flame. So the sun among the ancients was regarded 
as the visible symbol of God, and the Pharaohs of Egypt 
and other royal personages are called indiscriminately 
children of the sun and children of God, and by way of 
distinction the rays of the sun were transferred to their 
heads in the form of the nimbus radiating light. This was 





* The figure is then said to be nimbed. The term, as we have seen, is 
sometimes applied to the hand. 
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the glory. Its use was coeval with the most ancient 
religions, as the primitive Hindu monuments show. Its 
native country was the East, and it may be traced down 
through Egyptian, Grecian and Roman times, till it finally 
passed into the Christian Church. This was not, however, 
till some centuries after Christ had ascended. During these 
early centuries the Church was engaged in struggles and 
persecutions. It was laying and strengthening its founda- 
tions, not applying itself to the embellishments of art. 
When the time came, it laid Pagan antiquity under contri- 
bution to supply its needs. It borrowed its artistic and 
esthetic forms from that. By the aid of lustral water it 
transformed the Pagan basilica into a Christian church. 
This was in some sort matter of necessity. But the nim- 
bus, or glory, which had adorned the heads of persecuting 
emperors and false gods, it would not be in haste to adopt. 
This ornament is seldom found in the catacombs in fresco, 
or on sarcophagi. Not only the Apostles and saints, but the 
Virgin and Jesus Christ himself are represented without 
any insignia of this kind. Before the sixth century Didron 
asserts that the nimbus does not appear in any authentic 
Christian monument. The seventh, eighth, and ninth cen- 
turies constitute the transition period between its entire 
absence and its constant presence, and it disappeared at 
the end of the sixteenth. The aureole, or circle surrounding 
the body, went through similar vicissitudes with the nimbus, 
but appeared later and disappeared earlier, and was of 
much more infrequent use. 

We must add a few words of the form, application and 
significance of the glory, comprehending both the nimbus 
and aureole, as used by Christians. The nimbus is general- 
ly circular, and in the form of a disc, the field of the disc 
sometimes disappearing and only the circumference re- 
maining in the form of a ring. Sometimes it is divided by 
concentric circles into two or three zones which admit of a 
great variety. of ornament. To the end of the eleventh 
century the disc was transparent; thence to the fifteenth 
it acquired thickness ; it went through some other changes, 
a knowledge of which assists archeologists in ascertaining 
the age of manuscripts and relics of works of art. We 
meet the nimbus also in the form of a square or a parallel- 
ogram, and occasionally, in later nionuments, of a triangle ; 
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sometimes a double triangle, or two triangles intersecting 
each other, five points only being visible, the other being 
concealed behind the head. Didron gives a specimen of 
the single triangle, rayed, and surrounding the head of the 
Father, taken from a Greek fresco at Mount Athos and 
belonging to the seventeenth century. This form, which 
is rare in the religious monuments of France, is frequent in 
Italy and Greece, commencing with the fifteenth century. 
The nimbus, or glory, is distinguished from the crown, to 
which it bears some analogy, in being placed vertically on 
the head, the crown horizontally. _When applied to either 
of the persons of the Trinity, the circular nimbus is always, 
except occasionally from accident or from the ignorance 
of the artist, divided by four bars crossing each other at 
right angles in the centre, thus forming a Greek cross, the 
lower bar, however, disappearing behind the head.* It is 





* Of the cross there are four species, — tiie cross without a summit, 
represented by the letter T, which was the form of some of the ancient 
churches; the cross with the summit and one transverse bar; with two; 
and with three. The cross with four branches, or arms, which is the 
most common, is of two kinds, which again exhibit several varieties. 
The Greek cross is composed of four equal bars placed at right angles and 
capable of being inscribed in a circle. It is this, which is placed in the 
nimbus or circle, which marks the Divine personages. The Latin cross 
has the foot, or lower part of the shaft, longer than the upper part and 
longer than the arms. It is represented by a man standing with his arms 
extended. This, of course, cannot be inscribed in a circle, but requires 
a parallelogram. On the difference Didron remarks thus. ‘ The Latin 
cross resembles the real cross of Jesus, and the Greek, an ideal one. So 
the Latins, greater materialists, have preferred the natural form; the 
Greeks, more spiritual, have idealized the reality, have poetized and 
transfigured the cross of Calvary. Of gibbet the Greeks have made an 
ornament.’ Originally the two types or forms were common to the 
Greek and Latin Churches, but afterwards one predominated in the East 
and the other in the West; hence the names. Many of the Oriental 
churches have the form of the Greek cross; the form of the Latin has 
had the preference in the West, though neither form has been closely 
adhered to in sacred architecture. The cross of St. Andrew differs from 
the Greek cross in having its bars intersect each other obliquely, forming 
a figure resembling the letter X. 

The cross is sometimes ornamented, and sometimes interlaced, so to 
speak, the monogram of the names of the Saviour, — the Greek chi (X) 
and rho (P), the first two letters of the Greek word for Christ, and the 
iota (1), the initial of the Greek word for Jesus, — being united with the 
Greek or Roman cross, or cross of St. Andrew. These are sometimes 
enclosed ina circle or square, and sometimes not. The first and last 
letter of the Greek alphabet, the alpha and omega, are sometimes added, 
and sometimes branches of palms indicative of victory. Some of these 
figures are very beautiful. They frequently appear on works of Christian 
art in the early ages, on sarcophagi, and in catacombs, on monuments of 
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sometimes rayed, and at other times not; in some cases the 
rays appear without the circular line as their base; they 
are sometimes unequal, and sometimes equal, exhibiting the 
form of a star. The colors employed are various. They 
are blue or azure, violet, red, yellow and white, the yellow, 
or color of gold, being the most noble and expressive, — 
gold, its type, being described as “light solidified.” The 
color as well as the form of the glory, or nimbus, is often 
symbolical. 

The application of the nimbus, or glory, among Christians 
appears to have been governed by no very rigid laws. It 
decorated the persons of the Trinity, represented singly or 
united ; angels, prophets, the Virgin Mary, saints and mar- 
tyrs; it is occasionally assigned to the virtues personified, 
to allegorical beings, and to the powers and affections of the 
human soul; sometimes, but rarely, to the representatives 
of political power, to the forces of nature, the sun and 
moon, the winds, the four elements, the cardinal points, 
day and night (personified) and even the genius of evil, 
Satan. 

Its significance varies with time and place. According 
to the ideas prevalent in the West it is an attribute of holi- 
ness — divinity or saintship—as the crown is of royalty. 
It is somewhat different in the East. Among the Ori- 
entals the nimbus was used to designate physical energy as 
well as moral force; civil or political power as well as 
religious authority. Thus in a Turkish manuscript in the 
Royal Library of Paris, Aureng-zebe wears the nimbus, or 
glory. In the West, with few exceptions, a king, emperor, 
or magistrate, never appears nimbed, unless canonized, or 
exalted to the rank of a saint.* The Pagan idea continued 
to prevail in the East, according to which the glory was an 
attribute of power, not of holiness. The Oriental Christians 
indeed were exceedingly prodigal in the use of the glory. 
While those of the West reserved it chiefly for God and the 





the dead, where they are far more appropriate than many of the emblems 
of Heathen origin, which greet the eye in our modern cemeteries. We 
might add other particulars relating to the form, ornaments and use of the 
cross, but we have already too far extended this note. 


* It is necessary to bear in mind, however, that the absence or pres- 
ence of the nimbus does not deny.or express saintship after the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century. After this period it loses its 
importance, and is given or witholden somewhat-arbitrarily. 
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saints, restraining it to qualities of the soul, rarely extend- 
ing it to physical properties, or mere intellectual energy, or 
force used for evil, it is not uncommon in the East to see 
it applied to any individual in any way distinguished, to a 
virtuous man and a criminal, to archangel and devil, to 
whatever, in fact, was famous, or put forth mighty energy 
whether for good or for evil.* 

But we must return to what constitutes more properly 
our present subject, and proceed to say a few words of the 
artistic representations of the Holy Spirit. The Father, 
says Didron, is the God of Power, the Son the God of 
Love, and the Spirit the God of Love in theology, but 
God of Intelligence in history, — distinctions of some im- 
portance in their relation to Christian works of art. By 
Scripture, legend, and history, by works of art in France, 
Germany, Italy and Greece, Didron affirms that it may be 
proved, that the Spirit is the God of reason, that is, 
addresses, directs and enlightens the reason, and thus it is 
represented as holding a book. 

Monuments, as churches and convents, dedicated to the 
Spirit are fewer than those dedicated to the Son, but more 





* In illustration of the profuse use of the glory among the Greek Chris- 
tians, a Greek Psalter is mentioned, deposited in the Royal Library at 
Paris, adorned with numerous curious and very beautiful miniatures, in 
which the nimbus appears on a great multitude of heads belonging to 
personages real and allegorical, good and bad. Among the allegorical 
personages which serve to explain the history, are Wisdom and Prophecy 
standing at the side of David as two great genii habited in female attire ; 
in his penitence he is assisted by the genius of Repentance; in slaying 
the lion by the genius of Force. So Night looks down upon the calam- 
ity of Pharaoh as his host is drowned in the Red Sea. All these 
allegorical personages are adorned with the nimbus or glory of various 
colors, as are prophets and kings also, and of the latter the worst as well 
as the best, — the suicidal Saul, and Pharaoh, the impious king of Egypt, 
at the moment when he is engulfed in the abyss, — to the latter a nimbus 
of gold being assigned. So too the monster Herod is represented with 
the nimbus on a mosaic executed by a Greek artist, the scene portrayed 
being that of the massacre of the Innocents. In a small church at Athens 
in which the Supper is painted in fresco, Judas wears the glory as well 
as the other Apostles, though the color is black to designate his treachery. 
In an old Bible adorned with miniatures belonging to the ninth or tenth 
century, Satan is twice represented in the presence of Job, whom he is 
torturing and over whose calamities he laughs, encircled with the glory 
or nimbus, such as a guardian or consoling angel would wear. And in 
an Apocalyptic manuscript with miniatures, reited to the twelfth cen- 
tury, the dragon with seven heads combatting Michael, the serpent with 
seven heads pursuing the woman into the wilderness, and the beast of the 
sea, wear a nimbus of green or yellow, like the saints of Paradise. The 
manuscript appears to be of Byzantine origin. 

* 
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than those appropriated to the Father. A similar remark 
may be made of artistic representations of it. ‘These are 
various in form, but are not characterized chronologically 
like the representations of the Father and Son, The artist 
in portraying the Spirit seems to have consulted chiefly the 
taste of his country, or his own fancy. As a general re- 
mark we may observe, that down to the eleventh century 
the dove was the usual symbol of the Spirit, then the honor 
was divided between the dove and the human form. But 
to this form no given age, or period of life, is assigned. 
Thus in the eleventh and twelfth centuries it appears of the 
age of thirty or forty years, while in subsequent centuries it 
appears of all ages from that of an infant of a few months 
to that of an old man of sixty. Whether in the form of a 
dove or man, the Spirit usually has the nimbus with the 
cross inscribed, but this emblem or ornament is sometimes 
omitted, and sometimes the Spirit itself has been forgotten 
by the artist in scenes in which its presence would seem to 
be particularly appropriate, as in representations of the 
Feast of Pentecost. 

The three personages, the Father, Son and Spirit, are 
often grouped in works of Christian art. ‘Thus the whole 
Trinity appears. ‘This was not very early, as the Trinity 
in its complete form was of late growth. There exists no 
really complete group of the Trinity in the catacombs, or 
on the ancient sarcophagi. We frequently meet with Jesus, 
but he is either isolated or accompanied by the dove, 
emblem of the Spirit; or in the absence of the dove, a 
hand, recognized as that of the Father, appears placing a 
crown, or victor’s wreath, on his head. ‘The cross and 
lamb which symbolize the Son, the hand revealing the 
Father, and the dove are frequently seen in fresco, or 
sculptured on marble, but they are rarely united in one 
place or on one monument, and never appear grouped. 
Passing by a few imperfect sketches previously made, we 
travel on through eight centuries before we find a complete 
representation of the Trinity. Between the ninth and 
twelfth centuries a new element was introduced into the 
representations of the Trinity, or at least became more con- 
spicuous than before. This was the anthropomorphitic. The 
ancient Christians, as we have seen, had. carefully avoided 
presenting the Father under the human form, which would 
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have seemed to them too much like bringing back Pagan- 
ism. But that fear had now passed. The Father had 
taken a proper human figure, though that figure was 
borrowed from the Son, and the dove of the Spirit had, as 
before said, yielded its place, at times at least, to the form 
ofaman. Artists now therefore began to depict the three 
persons as similar and equal, and all in the human form. 
In a manuscript of the twelfth century the three appear of 
the same age, in the same posture and having the same 
costume and expression, so that it is impossible to say, 
which is the Father, and which the Son or Spirit. In 
opposition to this complete anthropomorphism which so 
essentially materialized and divided the Trinity, an attempt 
was made to present it under the most abstract form, and 
one which would save the unity, and for this purpose 
geometry supplied the triangle. During the next, or 
Gothic period as it is called, that is, from the thirteenth to 
the fifteenth centuries, a further advance was made. The 
persons heretofore represented as distinct, though sitting 
on the same throne, as in the manuscript just referred to, 
are united, the three bodies forming one having three heads. 
On the other side the geometric illustrations were con- 
tinued, and improved upon. Three circles were adopted 
interwoven with each other, each circle containing one 
syllable of the word trinitas (trinity), and the central space, 
formed by the intersecting circles, containing the word 
unitas (unity),—trinity in unity. The subtle genius of 
Dante occasionally adopted similar geometric illustrations. 
The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries retained all the types, 
figures and imagery used in former periods to represent the 
Trinity and exhibit its mystic glories. It was an age of 
syncretism. The anthropomorphitic trinity is still con- 
tinued, and exhibits some remarkable characteristics. Thus 
the three heads are not simply placed in juxta-position, do 
not simply adhere, but are mingled and. confounded, pre- 
senting three faces under one cranium. Beyond this, one 
would think, art could not go, and in attempting some 
further improvements it fell into the monstrous. Of this 
Didron adduces some examples which, from their grossness, 
we must be excused from describing. The Church was at 
length compelled to interfere, and in 1628 Pope Urban 
VIII. prohibited the representation of the Trinity under the 
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form of a man with three heads,.or one head with three 
faces, and similar representations; and Benedict XIV. re- 
newed the decree in 1745. 

In the foregoing analysis we are sensible that we have 
done but imperfect justice to M. Didron’s volume, though 
we have said enough to afford our readers some glimpse of 
the extraordinary affluence of its materials, brought together 
with great research from a multitude of scattered sources. 
To the American student ihe work opens a subject in a 
great measure new, and we greatly mistake if among the 
scholars of Europe its publication will not have the effect 
of giving fresh impulse to a study, which promises interest- 
ing and useful results, not simply as relates to Christian 
zesthetics, but to the general current of thought and phases 
of opinion on subjects connected with religion and theology 
in past ages. To the historian of religion and the Church 
such a work must afford material aid, and not less to the 
student of human nature and the human mind. The most 
valuable knowledge is often gleaned from sources where 
the superficial obseryer would least expect to find it. An 
important part of the history of a nation may be written 
from its popular songs; and a painting or sculpture on a 
sarcophagus, or in catacombs where repose the ashes of the 
buried past ; an image cherished with religious. homage, the 
object of tenderness and devotion ; ornaments of churches 
and manuscript illuminations, embodying the ideas of the 
age, ar2 all things full of significance to him who can read 
them aright. 

We look with eagerness for the remaining portion of M. 
Didron’s work, which is to contain an account of what art 
_ has done not only for a multitude of inferior personages 
and allegorical beings, but for the Virgin Mary and for 
Jesus as he exhibited himself to the world during his earthly 
life ; the representations hitherto described referring to him 
as one of the persons of the Trinity, and thus belonging to 
what the author calls a “History of God,” the specific title 
of the present volume. “ae 
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Art. IV.—SUBJECTS FOR THE PULPIT. 


No one can fail to be struck, we think, with observing 
the very considerable space and opportunity, which are 
given to the pulpit for influencing the public mind. A 


_lecturer who should address the same class, twice a week, 


the year round, and year after year, would expect in process 
of time, certainly in the course of their whole life, to give 
them a great deal of information and the most complete 
and systematic views of the subject committed to him. If 
his subject were religion, he would expect to instruct them 
thoroughly in its great doctrines, natural and revealed ; in 
the origin and history, in the genuineness and authenticity, 
the interpretation and import of the sacred volume ; in the 
principles of moral truth, or in moral philosophy ; in Eccle- 
siastical history, in the illustration which Christianity has 
received from the lives of its confessors and martyrs; and 
in short, in everything belonging to the sphere of his 
ministration. Instead of this, it is well known that the 
main, the almost exclusive object of the pulpit, and 
especially of the modern pulpit, is religious impression. 

w we give the highest importance to this object. 
Religious impression, —to make men feel what they do 
know, rather than to teach them what they do not know,— 
is, we admit, the most important object of the pulpit. To 
this we are willing to give up a large portion of the labors 
of the pulpit; nay, to this as the ultimate end we would 
devote all its labors. But we maintain that this great end 
requires the appropriation of a larger space than is usually 
given to religious knowledge. 

And this we maintain on two grounds. In the first 
place, all right religious impression depends on knowledge. 
We grant indeed, that all men possess that knowledge 
which is the chief foundation of virtue and piety. But it 
certainly will be admitted on the other hand, that, other 
things being equal, the more a people has of general 
religious knowledge, the more it knows of religious history, 
antiquity, criticism, philosophy and biography, the more 
likely it is to be a religious people. 

In the next place, we say that one impressive discourse 
in a day, in illustration and enforcement of some spiritual 
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and practical truth is all that a congregation can well digest 
and improve. Nay, we believe that one discourse of this 
nature is all that most preachers can effectively deliver. 
Especially if the interval between the two services is only 
two or three hours, the preacher is likely to come to the 
second service in such a state of exhaustion, that he must 
make a feebler impression than he did in the morning, and 
thus weaken the general effect of his labors. We have 
known serious hearers to reason upon the matter in this 
way, and to say, and with the highest admiration of the 
preacher, “I have received from him the highest and most 
delightful impression of the truths of religion that he can 
make upon me, and I do not wish to resort toa feebler 
administration at the same hands.” But if we suppose 
that the preacher can collect his forces, and deliver himself 
as earnestly and powerfully in the afternoon as in the 
morning, still we should doubt the utility of it. ‘The morn- 
ing impression, if it be not weakened, is liable to be 
disturbed -by the evening impression; and the effect is 
likely to be—that worst effect of preaching—a vague-' 
ness, a confusion of mind, that prevents the hearer from 
remembering or feeling anything distinctly; so that the 
day after, perhaps, he will not have enough of the matter 
left with him, to be able to tell you either the text or the 
theme. 

What we would propose, therefore, is, that the morning 
service should be directly and wholly given up to religious 
impression, to the impression of some spiritual truth upon 
the heart and conscience; and that the afternoon or 
evening service should be devoted to communications of a 
different character. Indeed, we should be willing that the 
whole character of the two services should possess a marked 
difference. Let the morning service be “a holy convoca- 
tion unto the Lord.” Let it be the chief season of public 
worship. Let there be readings of the Scriptures, and 
prayers liturgical or original, and discourses and medita- 
tions; and let them all conspire immediately to some 
practical end; and let all the people come up to this 
convocation, feeling that each one has a part to take in the 
service as much as any other, and all, scarcely less than the 
preacher himself. This, we think, is as much of active 
and devout public worship, as it is expedient to ask of a 
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people in any one day. If this were faithfully rendered, 
we would say, it might well content us. Upon the present | 
plan of asking too much, of asking two or three long 
services of a devotional character, we fear that we often 
get nothing; or nothing but a demure, wearisome, Pharisa- 
ical, fruitless observance. In the evening, we have said, 
we would have an entirely different service. We would 
invite the people to come to church or to the lecture-room, 
mainly as listeners. It is to be feared that the multitude 
of our Protestant congregations are little more than this, at 
any religious service. We would then make a distinction. 
We would lay all the stress upon one point, endeavoring 
thus to secure something, and thinking to secure the most 
that is possible in the circumstances ; and then upon another 
point, we would concentrate our attention with a view to 
create a general interest in the facts, in the philosophy and 
in the records of religion, that we might thus advance the 
great and ultimate design of making better men and better 
Christians. In the second service, then, we say that we 
would invite the congregation to come mainly as listeners. 
The discourse should be a kind of lecture, with or without 
a text as might be convenient. It should as usual be 
preceded and followed by prayer: but the prayers should 
be shorter, and the discourse longer than in the morning 
service. 

The main suggestion which we intended to make in this 
article is now before the reader in general terms; but its 
utility will be more apparent on some more particular 
consideration of that new class of subjects which claim the 
attention of the pulpit, and for the treatment of which we 
are disposed to assign the evening service. 

In the first place then, to enter into particulars, we 
would propose a series of discourses on Natural Theology. 

The world is filled with displays of boundless wisdom 
for the instruction of intelligent beings. The purposes of 
bare life and of mere physical comfort, might have been 
answered without this wonderful system of contrivance. 
There is a complexity in the processes of nature, and an 
extensive combination in its arrangements, and an abound- 
ing superfluity in its beauty and in its treasures, which 
might have been spared, if the only object had been to 
make man a mere living and sensitive being. It is because 
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there is an eye — itself a world of wonders in miniature — 
to look into the exquisite mechanism and surpassing loveli- 
ness of the creation, that it is made so exquisite and lovely. 
The world is a stupendous theatre of instruction, built and 
fashioned and fitted up, to train intelligent and religious 
beings to wisdom and happiness. 

Some of them, indeed, have been thus trained, and they 
have endeavored to instruct others. But it seems to us 
one of the most saddening things in the history of the 
human race, that such multitudes, the great mass of man- 
kind, have passed over this crowded and magnificent 
theatre, and have learned almost nothing of the wisdom of 
its mechanism and its adaptations. Are we asked how 
they should have learned it, immersed as they are in cares, 
and wearied with toils? We answer, that the clergy have 
a seventh part of the time of life set apart to them for the 
instruction of mankind; and the clergy, it seems to us, of 
every country and of every age, are the very persons who 
should have interpreted to man the great lessons of the 


creation. If it should be objected that this would not be | 


preaching, or would not be preaching the Gospel — not 
preaching salvation, and therefore that it would not be 
proper for the pulpit, we must say that we cannot, with 
any patience, listen to the objection. For we ask, — has 
it pleased God to spread this mighty page for our instruc- 
tion, and do we take upon us to say, that it is not proper 
for us to interpret it in our holy hours and sacred places? 
Is it an employment too low, too secular for us to study, 
what it has pleased God to make, for our instruction? 
That rest which the holy penmen ascribe to the Almighty 
on completing the work of creation, is doubtless ascribed to 
him by a sort of rhetorical figure; they represent it, as if 
he had paused to behold the perfection of his finished and 
wonderful work. But for man, it seems from the objection, 
it would be unworthy thus to employ any of the Sabbath 
hours. 

We have done with the objection: but we may observe, 
as it falls in with our purpose under this head, that a just 
and full exposition of Scripture demands this kind of illus- 
tration from Natural Science, which we propose. The 
Psalms are filled with allusions to the works of nature. 
Let the preacher then take one of the Psalms; and 
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we will expand the supposition a little, for the sake of 
showing both its feasibility for the preacher as well as its 
expediency for the hearer. Let the preacher take, for in- 
stance, the hundred and fourth Psalm; let him spread it 
before him on Monday morning, and study first the lan- 
guage of it, carefully and critically ; let him then, having 
ascertained the points to be illustrated, apply to the scien- 
tific works necessary to their elucidation, and let him give 
to them a portion of his leisure reading during the week. 
And here we will venture to observe that it would be well 
for the congregation to assist him in the purchase of the 
needful books, both critical and scientific ; or better yet, 
for them to build up a permanent parish library for the use 
of themselves and their pastors. But to proceed; let the 
preacher having thus prepared himself come forth from 
time to time, as his studies should enable him, and dis- 
course to the people upon the wonders of nature; not in a 
dry and scholastic manner, not as a mere lecturer, intent 
only on giving facts and explaining systems; but with an 
aim altogether religious ; and with that fervor and delight, 
with which in his daily walks he is accustomed to contem- 
plate nature. 

How excellent, let us add, would be the effect of this 
course, both upon the preacher and hearer! The preacher 
would become a critical student and a learned man, almost 
without intending it. And the congregation — conceive 
what a congregation thus instructed would become in ten 
years! ‘They would become acquainted with the wonders 
and beauties of the science of nature. They would learn 
that which it was apparently designed that all mankind 
should learn. ‘They would not then have passed over this 
world in vain. They would not be learned philosophers, 
indeed ; but they would have taken lessons, at least, in 
every department of this first great school of their being. 
All their pursuits and employments in life would be mixed 
up with thought, with reflection. All nature around them, 
every field and stream, every mountain and valley, would 
be uttering voices in their ears. Their path in life would 
be compassed about with tokens of divine goodness, with 
mementos of piety. They would walk with wisdom, they 
would be learning to walk with God on earth! 

In the next place, the history of the Church, and the biog- 
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raphy of good men, might profitably engage the attention 
of a congregation in some of their evening services. 

Ecclesiastical history, it must be confessed, is not, as it 
has been commonly treated, a very attractive theme. It is 
a story of many abuses, delusions and superstitions, and 
these have not been separated with sufficient care from the 
legitimate operations and effects of true Christianity. The 
proper text for a large portion of this history, is, that “ the 
light has shone in darkness and the darkness has compre- 
hended it not.” But still the light has struggled with 
darkness, and has been gradually dispersing it from the 
face of the Christian world. This is the true glory of 
Christianity as an agent in hum’n affairs, and this is the 
true point of view from which to survey its history. This, 
too, would furnish the proper answer to many objections 
which are brought against our religion, and it is important 
that Christians should be put in possession of it. From its 
past history, also, the Church might learn many important 
lessons for itself; lessons of modesty, forbearance, and 
toleration, from the lamentable want of these qualities ; 
the futility of creeds as barriers to mental progress, since 
the decreed heterodoxy of one age has often become the 
standard orthodoxy of the next; the heinousness of re- 
ligious domination, producing some of the most terrible 
cruelties on record; and in fine, the essential falsity of 
principles which are capable of such fearful abuses. These 
are lessons from its own experience, which it behoves the 
Church to learn; which it is incumbent on its pastors to 
teach. 

But from amidst the clouds that have darkened the paths 
of history, bright examples of Christian virtue have shone 
out, which it would be most grateful and profitable to — 
contemplate. Let the preacher, from time to time, as his 
reading would lead and enable him, give a discourse on the 
life of some great and good man; of some saint, seer, or 
apostle celebrated in holy writ ; of some confessor or mar- 
tyr of the elder ages; or of some reformer, sage or phi- 
lanthropist of later: days. We would not altogether ex- 
clude from the list, the mental biography of some of the 
heathen philosophers and sages, as Socrates, Plato and 
Confucius; for some of them were not only wise and good 
men, but led lives of contemplation and wisdom as well 
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fitted as almost anything we know of, to shame and arouse 
the worldly minds and sluggish virtues of many Christians. 
But at any rate, the lives of many of the holy progenitors 
and exemplars of our own faith ; the lives of such men as 
Abraham and Joseph, of David and Daniel, of the Apostles 
of our Lord, of Justin Martyr and Ignatius, of Fenelon and 


Wesley, of Schwartz and Oberlin, of Emlyn and Lindsey, 


would be fit themes for the Christian pulpit. In discoursing 
upon these the preacher would not only be making valuable 
contributions to the stock of general knowledge, would not 
only throw a bright and instructive light upon the history 
of past times, but he would be emphatically fulfilling his 
appropriate work by teaching the great lessons of piety and 
virtue. He would be teaching, not abstractly, as it is too 
often his misfortune to do, but by the exhibition of a living 
example. He would show us how good men have lived, 
what they have done and suffered, how they have borne 
the evils and overcome the temptations common to us all. 
He would take occasion to comment on those peculiarities 
of Christian experience, on those trying questions of con- 
science, which would be most interesting and useful to 
many hearers, but which seldom find a place in his abstract 
discourses. This descending into the heart, into the indi- 
vidual life, would supply one of the qualities of useful 
preaching, in which the pulpit is now most deficient. 

We might easily enlarge on this topic, but it is not, 
perhaps, necessary. ‘The charm of biography is universally 
acknowledged, and its utility is equally apparent. One of 
the best means and stimulants to religious progress is the 
frequent reading of the lives of wise and good men. Let 
the pulpit contribute something in this way. God has 
compassed us about with a great cloud of witnesses for 
truth and virtue. His image is seen in them; and it must 
be meet and good for us often to contemplate it. It was 
thus that the writer to the Hebrews preached, when he 
held up before them, the faith of Abel and Noah, of Abra- 
ham and Joseph and of many more “who through faith, 
subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, quenched the 
violence of fire, out of weakness were made strong, and 
waxed valiant in fight;” of many who had “trial of cruel 
mockings and scourgings, yea and of bonds and imprison- 
ments ; who were stoned, and sawn asunder, and slain with 
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the sword; who wandered about in sheep-skins and goat- 
skins, in deserts and mountains, in caves and dens of the 
earth ; of whom the world was not worthy.” 

In the third place, a service set apart to the acquisition 
of religious knowledge would be very properly devoted in 
part to the consideration of the Evidences of Christianity, 
to the character of the Christian records and the principles 
of their interpretation, and to points of controversy. 

We presume that any judicious preacher, proposing to 
deliver a series of discourses in either of these departments 
of religious inquiry, would not choose thus to occupy more 
than one half of each Sunday, giving the other part to 
meditations more spiritual and practical. But if this be 
true, it appears to us that it would be better at once to 
assign such subjects to a particular part of the day. Be- 
sides, we believe that many preachers neglect to discourse 
on subjects of this nature, as much as they otherwise might, 
and as would be desirable in fact, because there is a feeling 
in their minds and in the minds of their hearers, that such 
speculative and polemical discussions do not harmonize 
with the religious impression, the tender and devout spirit 
of solemn public worship. Nor are such topics likely to 
gain the requisite attention amidst services chiefly devoted 
to prayer and praise and spiritual meditation, We could 
scarcely wish that they should. Let then, we would say, 
a distinction be made. Since it is proper that matters of 
doctrine, of interpretation, and of evidence should be dis- 
cussed in the pulpit, since it is reasonable that the people 
should demand light on these subjects from the preacher, 
should demand the results of those studies for which they 
give him an opportunity, let a time be set apart for this 
purpose. In the evening service let the gathering be, to 
the preacher ; to listen to his expositions; as it were to a 
lecturer. This is too much the character of all attendance 
at church. But we would that the morning service should 
be an entirely different thing. We would that it should be, 
as we have said, a holy convocation as unto the Lord ; 
that the mind of the congregation should be fixed upon the 
Supreme Being; that the question about attending church 
should never be the too common question, “who is to 
preach?” that this should be a question hardly thought 
of; that it should be enough to know that the worship of 
God is to be celebrated in the holy place. 
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With this view of the different services, it would be proper 
to treat them differently. It might be proper, for instance, 
to announce beforehand the subjects to be discussed in the 
evening service. The congregation might naturally desire to 
be informed on this point. But this is a practice which seems 
to us to let down the dignity and solemnity of an occasion, 
_where, not information, but worship and meditation are the 
principal ends. We cannot bear that subjects of infinite 
interest, subjects pertaining to our great duties and hopes, 
should be matters of advertisement. Nor can we consent to 
it as proper, except upon very extraordinary occasions, that 
the name of the officiating person should be thus announced 
to the public. Both practices have an apparent reference, 
either to the interests of the congregation, or to the am- 
bition of the preacher, or to the curiosity of the public, 
which ill consorts, in our mind, with the solemnities of 
worship. 

A course of sermons, then, on the Evidences of Kevela- 
tion, a course on the character of its records, that is to 
say, on the state of its records and on their inspiration, and 
-a course on the principles of the much abused and dis- 
honored science of theology, ought, we think, to be 
delivered in every church. The tendency of the age to 
seek excitement and impression is leading to the neglect 
of these important subjects; and many are losing sight of 
the reasons and grounds of the faith that is in them, at the 
very time when it is put to the most searching scrutiny and 
serious question. We do not regret that preaching is 
becoming more spiritual, more experimental, more practical. 
We do not wish to bring back the old scholastic discussions 
of dogmas. But the time has come when we must put the 
defence of Christianity, and Christianity itself, upon their 
true grounds; for they cannot much longer stand upon 
any other. And this, we repeat, is the proper business of 
the pulpit. 

In the last place, there is a variety of other subjects 
which may come under the occasional notice of the pulpit, 
and yet which require, some of them at least, a liberty in the 
discussion not altogether consonant, perhaps, with a season 
of solemn worship — with a season, that is to say, when 
worship and meditation are, or ought to be, regarded as 
the chief ends. 
33* 
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The subjects to which we now refer are such as the fol- 
lowing ;—the moral principles of trade; the condition of 
society ; national duties and dangers; the use to be made 
of extraordinary events; and others of a like character. 
Clergymen are accustomed to avail themselves of the occa- 
sions which Fast days and the Thanksgiving festivals 
furnish, for discussing such topics. But those occasions by 
no means give sufficient space for them. A series of 
discourses, too, might be delivered on the Professions ; and 
upon the moral responsibility of magistrates and legislators. 
It is high time that the pernicious distinction between pub- 
lic and private virtue were entirely done away; and the 
pulpit ought not to look on and see the sophistry, by which 
a bad man in private life is expected to be a very good 
man for the public, and keep silence. Sometimes too, 
a remarkable book which is exerting a very deleterious 
influence upon society, or one which is capable of yielding 
valuable moral lessons, might be made the subject of a 
discourse. We have heard of a sermon on the Imprison- 
ment of Silvio Pellico, and of others on that remark- 
able and most instructive engraving of Retsch, entitled 
“the Game of Life.” These are good examples, and we 
do not mean to say that discourses like these now referred 
to, might not properly be preached at any time; but we 
think it would be better, in order that the pulpit might 
discharge its full duty to the public, as an expositor and 
interpreter of the morality of passing events and occasions, 
that it should have an appointed and authorised time set 
apart to it, for such purposes. This liberty for the pulpit, 
at any rate, we wish to gain, whether the particular dis- 
tinction which we propose between the morning and 
evening service be approved or not. 

To the proper utility of preaching, in fine, it appears to 
us necessary that it should be more circumstantial and more 
enlightened. 

It must be more circumstantial. Men are influenced by 
what is passing around them. ‘Truth indeed is the all- 
powerful agent that is to form the human character, but 
truth speaks through circumstances, through events, through 
nature through human feelings and their actions. He, who 
would interpret and enforce the truth, must take hold of 
the instruments which are furnished to him by the whole 
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surrounding, living, and moving world. God’s providence, 
as well as his revelation, must be the preacher’s theme. It 
is not enough for him forever to pour moral or theological 
abstractions into the ears of men; he must speak to them 
of things around them, and with which they are daily 
conversant; of things which their eyes see, and their ears 
_ hear, and their hands do handle. 

In other words, he must be an enlightened preacher. 
The age is beginning to demand this of him, and he must 
yield to the demand. ‘The pulpit must rise upon the tide 
of liberalizing knowledge and thought, that is overspreading 
the world, or it must sink beneath the wave, among forgot- 
ten things. Already the eternal repetitions of abstract and 
barren points of theology, which the Protestant Reformation 
brought into fashion, are beginning to be less satisfactory ; 
and the pulpit of every denomination is giving some tokens 
of the change that must pass over it. Let any one attempt 
now to repeat the sermons of Hopkins and Bellamy and 
Edwards, and able and acute as they are, more so perhaps 
than anything he can produce, he will-find that they will 
not do. He will find that he must forsake the dead and 
turn to the living, —that he must forsake the dead things 
of scholastic theology, and turn to the living things of faith 
and fact, of experience aud practice. 

The preacher of this day, we repeat, must be enlightened. 
He must be acquainted with men and things, with nature 
and the science of nature, with events and their interpreta- 
tions. And he must preach accordingly. When we think 
of his great and noble opportunities for influencing the 
public mind; when we think of the effects which he might 
produce upon a congregation in the city or the country, but 
especially in the country, and when we find him still pour- 
ing out upon the ears of the people, from Sunday to Sun- 
day the same abstractions of theology, with not half so 
much meaning in them, as in the cataracts of their hills or 
the sounding winds of their groves, we are oppressed and 
pained with the deficiencies of the clerical profession, and 
with the immense loss to the world of what it might do. 
Why will not the preacher make those mountain streams 
and winds speak to the people? Why does he not make 
a voice from their fields and their fountains to steal into 
their ear amidst their daily occupations? Let him preach 
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from the books of theology if he pleases, let him not fail to 
preach from the Bible; but why shall he not preach from 
nature and life also? Why shall he not preach as the 
Bible preaches? Why not, like the Psalmist, and like 
Jesus the great Teacher, make all nature and life to be a 
presence and a beauty around us, —the presence of God, 
the beauty of holiness and love? 0. D. 





Art. V.— GREENWOOD’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS.* 


Ir we should call this a very pleasant book, which the 
family of the late Dr. Greenwood have presented to the 
numerous friends who will welcome such an addition to 
their means of acquaintance with his mind and heart, we 
should probably use the word that would first come to the 
lips of any one after its perusal. It is a very pleasant book 
with which to spend an hour. But it is entitled to much 
higher praise. It is a profitable book for any one to read, 
—partly because it communicates information and offers 
instruction, which, if not new, are conveyed in clear and 
apt language, but chiefly because its moral tone is of the 
healthiest kind. It consists, in about equal proportions, of 
a journal kept in England during the year 1820-21, which 
he passed abroad for the recovery of his health, including 
letters which he sent to friends at home, and of essays 
collected from various publications to which he was a con- 
tributor. The “Journal” has never before been printed, 
and was “intended but for a few eyes beside” his “‘ own,” 
but it is written with that correctness and frequent beauty of 
style, which mark Dr. Greenwood’s productions. Among 
the ‘‘ Essays” we recognise two or three discourses origi- 
nally delivered from the pulpit, such as those on the Eter- 
nity of God, and the Religion of the Sea, one or two 
reviews, as of Milton’s Prose Works, and other articles, like 
those on the Spirit of Reform and the Study of Natural 
History, which especially belong to the department of 








* The Miscellaneous Writings of F. W. P. Greenwood, D.D. Boston: 
Little & Brown. 1846. 12mo. pp. 393. 
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essays. The editor, who has brought together these “ scat- 
tered pieces” of his father’s composition, would, we think, 
have anticipated a natural curiosity on the part of the read- 
er, if he had named the sources whence they were drawn. 
The want of such information is the only defect, and a 
small one it is, of the present volume. 
_ Dr. Greenwood’s excellencies as a writer are easily 
described. The first thing that every one notices is the 
exquisite polish of his style. It has the refinement without 
the weakness of elegance, and the firmness without the 
roughness of sincerity. Unlike the style of many writers, 
who are praised for the copiousness or strength of their 
diction, it would be an admirable model to put into the 
hands of a young composer. Let him not hope, however, 
to rival it till long use has made him familiar with the 
delicate forms of expression, which adorn as well as convey 
a meaning. If there be a fault in Dr. Greenwood’s com- 
position, it is that we see what care he must have bestowed 
on his language. ‘The last perfection of the art of writing, 
as of many other arts, — that which conceals the effort be- 
neath an apparent unconsciousness, he did not reach. Yet 
our discovery of the attention which he must have given to 
the structure of his sentences, scarcely lessens the delight 
with which we observe their finished proportions. The 
choicest expressions are continually recurring, to please us 
like those inimitable tints of nature’s coloring which detain 
the eye ina well arranged cabinet of shells. Nothing is 
gaudy or excessive, but much is very beautiful. The accu- 
racy of the language is also an important attribute of the 
style. ‘The word which is wanted to describe the object, 
whether material or mental, is adopted, and we at once feel 
the propriety of the selection. . Let any one sit, as we have, 
in sight of the ocean, with this volume dividing his atten- 
tion, and as the facts and associations which belong to “the 
sea’? crowd upon his mind, let him mark how faithful is 
the record presented on these pages. It is this rare union 
of the fit and the beautiful in language, which gives such a 
charm to everything that come from Dr. Greenwood’s pen. 
The genuine and right sentiment which runs through all 
his writings, is a still higher excellence. There is an 
honesty of feeling which no one can mistake. And it is 
the feeling which he ought to have had, and which we all 
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ought to have, as we look on the works of God or the ways 
of man. It does us good to read such a book, for it gives 
a proper direction to our thoughts and inspires us with just 
sentiment. We see that his mind was free alike from 
morbid emotion and selfish apathy. He was a man of deep 
but subdued sensibility, of earnest but calm piety, of serious 
purposes and pleasant fancies, of mingled thoughtfulness 
and playfulness. His writings represent his personal qual- 
ities. 

Dr. Greenwood never offends good taste. In all that 
he wrote, a severe criticism finds nothing tocondemn. We 
feel ourselves safe with such a writer or preacher, and give 
up ourselves without distrust to the luxury of his instruction. 
This feeling of security is a great help to the teacher who 
can inspire it in his auditory. They are not repelled, nor 
is the influence which he acquires over them disturbed, by 
any violation of rhetorical propriety, which with a person 
of cultivated mind has much the same effect that false 
pronunciation is said to have had with an Athenian audi- 
ence. In the possession of the full confidence of his 
hearers or readers Dr. Greenwood cannot be surpassed. 

The single defect which seems to us to belong to his 
writings, may have had its origin rather in the occasions for 
which they were prepared than in the character of his 
mind. ‘The greater part of what has been published under 
his name consists of sermons, which must necessarily 
present an incomplete discussion of a theme. Yet we can- 
not but think that the want of thorough examination which 
appears to us to mark his treatment of a subject, resulted in 
part from his intellectual attributes; and we are confirmed 
in this opinion by the truthfulness, which gave the complex- 
ion of his own being to whatever he did. He never 
exhausts nor goes all round a subject, but leaves it just 
when we feel that there is yet much to be said by one 
who has shown himself so competent to deal with its 
details. We have often experienced this disappointment, 
and it creates a distrust of the writer’s ability to gather up 
all the principles and bearings of his theme into one com- 
prehensive view. All that he says is excellent. We are 
instructed by his remarks, every one of which approves 
itself to our consenting judgment, but we want to hear yet 
more, before we can believe that we have been placed 
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where the whole field of observation lies under our 
eye. That delicacy of discrimination which was so prom- 
inent a distinction of Dr. Greenwood, must have in some 
measure unfitted him for the largeness of philosophical 
criticism. We may not say that he did not possess logical 
power, for only a mind which reasoned correctly could 

carry others along in such a ready concurrence with its 
- own persuasions ; but the reasoning faculty was exercised on 
particulars. He is deficient in breadth of discussion. To 
borrow an illustration from his own favorite study of natural 
history, while we admire the fidelity with which flower and 
stem and leaf are described, we are reminded that a 
stronger hand is needed to tear the plant from its soil, and 
expose its naked roots — the sources of its growth and the 
bonds of its connexion with the life around it. 

But for this defect, if we are right in imputing it to Dr. 
Greenwood’s writings, we have abundant compensation in 
that moral healthfulness which, as we have said, distin- 
guishes whatever he wrote. A feeling of calmness and 
strength comes over us as we turn page-after page of this, 
as of all the previous volumes with which he has enriched 
our libraries. Whether it be the eternity of God, or the 
freedom of man, the religious associations of the sea, or the 
moral influences of the village graveyard, on which he dis- 
courses, we notice the same right-minded judgment, the 
same grateful faith, the same pure purpose and serene 
temper; and we are made better by communion with the 
thoughts which such a mind has elaborated in its secret 
exercises. 

Particularly do we value the example of such a writer at 
a time when too many are ready to think, that honesty of 
speech can never stop short of rudeness, and that he alone 
discovers a true manliness who scorns the familiar sympa- 
thies of life. Dr. Greenwood would rank among the 
conservatives of our day, yet how free was his judgment, 
and how distinct his enunciation of truth. If any one 
would learn the elements and conditions of mental freedom, 
let him read the remarks on “the spirit of reform,” which 
might better have been entitled an essay on personal inde- 
pendence. What is there described, was exemplified by 
Dr. Greenwood in the pulpit, in society, in daily life. 

A single paragraph from the essay, or discourse, on the 
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eternity of God may illustrate his manner of treating sub- 
jects, on which many writers lose themselves in theological 
metaphysics or turgid declamation. 


“The contemplation of this glorious attribute of God is fitted 
to excite in our minds the most animating and consoling reflec- 
tions. Standing, as we are, amid the ruins of time, and the 
wrecks of mortality, where everything about us is created and 
dependent, proceeding from nothing, and hastening to destruc- 
tion, we rejoice that something is presented to our view which 
has stood from everlasting, and will remain forever. When we 
have looked on the pleasures of life, and they have vanished 
away; when we have looked on the works of nature, and per- 
ceived that they were changing; on the monuments of art, and 
seen that they would not stand; on our friends, and they have 
fled while we were gazing; on ourselves, and felt that we were 
as fleeting as they; when we have looked on every object to 
which we could turn our anxious eyes, and they have all told us 
that they could give us no hope nor support, because they were 
so feeble themselves; we can look to the throne of God; change 
and decay have never reached it; the revolution of ages has 
never moved it; the waves of an eternity have been rushing past 
it, but it has remained unshaken; the waves of another eternity 
are rushing toward it, but it is fixed, and can never be dis- 
turbed.” — pp. 205 — 206. 


In connexion with this passage we may copy one from 
the “ Religion of the Sea.” 


“There is nothing among the earthly works of God, which 
brings the feeling — for it can hardly be termed a conception 
—the feeling of eternity so powerfully to the soul, as does the 
‘wide, wide sea.’ We look upon its waves, succeeding each 
other continually, one rising up as another vanishes, and we 
think of the generations of men, which lift up their heads for a 
while and then pass away, one after the other, from all the noise 
and show they make, even as those restless and momentary 
waves. ‘Thus the waves and the ages come and go, appear and 
disappear, and the ocean and eternity remain the same, unde- 
caying and unaffected, abiding in the unchanging integrity of 
their solemn existence. We stand upon the solitary shore, and 
we hear the surges beat, uttering such grand, inimitable sym- 
phonies as are fit for the audience of cliffs and skies; and 
our minds fly back through years and years, to that time, when, 
though we were not, and our fathers were not, those surges 
were yet beating, incessantly beating, making the same wild 
music, and heard alone by the overhanging cliffs, and the over- 
arching skies, which silently gave heed to it, even as they do 
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now. Inthe presence of this old and united company we feel 
on what an exceedingly small point we stand, and how soon we 
shall be swept away, while the surges will continue to beat on 
that very spot, and the cliffs and the skies will still lean over to 
hear. ‘This is what may be called the feeling of eternity. Per- 
haps the feeling is rendered yet more intense, when we lie on 
our bed, musing and watching, and hear the sonorous cadences 
-of the waves coming up solemnly and soothingly through the 
stillness of night. It is as the voice of a spirit — as the voice of 
the spirit of eternity. The ocean seems now to be a living 
thing, ever living and ever moving, a sleepless influence, a per- 
sonification of unending duration, uttering aloud the oracles of 
primeval truth. 
‘Listen! the mighty being is awake, 
And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder, everlastingly.’ 


Where are the myriads of men who have trodden its shores, 
and gone down to it in ships? They are passed away. Not a 
single trace has been left by all their armaments. Where are 
the old kingdoms which were once washed by its waves?’ They 
have been changed, and changed again, till a few ruins only tell 
where they stood. But the sea is all the same. Man can place 
no monuments upon it, with all his ambition and pride. It suf- 
fers not even a ruin to speak of his triumphs or his existence. 
It remains as young, as strong, as free, as when it first listened 
to the Almighty Word, and responded with all its billows to the 
song of the morning stars. 

‘Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow ; 


Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.’ ”’ 
pp. 282—284. 


If we had room, we would extract the whole of that 
exquisite piece entitled “The Sea.” A sentence or two 
is all that we can give. 


‘“**«'The sea is his, and he made it.’ Its majesty is of God. 
What is there more sublime than the trackless, desert, all- 
surrounding, unfathomable sea? What is there more peacefully 
sublime than the calm, gently heaving, silent sea? What is 
there more terribly sublime than the angry, dashing, foaming 
sea? Power, resistless, overwhelming power, is its attribute and 
its expression, whether in the careless, conscious grandeur of its 
deep rest, or the wild tumult of its excited wrath. It is awful 
when its crested waves rise up to make a compact with the 
black clouds, and the howling winds, and the thunder, and the 
thunderbolt, and they sweep on in the joy of their dread alliance, 
to do the Almighty’s bidding. And it is awful, too, when it 
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stretches its broad level out to meet in quiet union the bended 
sky, and show in the line of meeting the vast rotundity of the 
world.” — pp. 228—229. 

‘“««'The sea is his, and he made it.’ Its beauty is of God. It 
possesses it, in richness, of its own; it borrows it from earth, 
and air, and heaven. The clouds lend it the various dyes of 
their wardrobe, and throw down upon it the broad masses of 
their shadows, as they go sailing and sweeping by. The rain- 
bow laves in it its many-colored feet. The sun loves to visit it, 
and the moon, and the glittermg brotherhood of planets and 
stars; for they delight themselves in its beauty. ‘The sunbeams 
return from it in showers of diamonds and glances of fire; the 
moonbeams find in it a pathway of silver, where they dance to 
and fro, with the breeze and the waves, through the livelong 
night. It has a light, too, of its own—a soft and sparkling 
light, rivalling the stars; and often does the ship which cuts its 
surface, leave streaming behind a milky way of dim and un- 
certain lustre, like that which is shining dimly above.” — p. 230. 


Who that has gazed on the great fall at Niagara does 
not feel the truth of these remarks; which yet those who 


have not seen that wonder of God’s creation can hardly 
understand ; — 


“And the motion of these Falls, how wonderfully fine it is! 
how graceful, how stately, how calm! There is nothing in it 
hurried or headlong, as you might have supposed. The eye iS, 
so long in measuring the vast, and yet unacknowledged height, 
that they seem to move over almost slowly ; the central and most 
voluminous portion of the Horse-shoe even goes down silently. 
The truth is, that pompous phrases cannot describe these Falls. 
Calm and deeply-meaning words should alone be used in speak- 
ing of them. Anything like hyperbole would degrade them, if 
they could be degraded. But they cannot be. Neither the 
words nor the deeds of man degrade or disturb them. There 
they pour over, in their collected might and dignified flowing, 
steadily, constantly, as they always have been pouring since they 
came from the hollow of His hand, and you can add nothing to 
them, nor can you take anything from them.”’—pp. 298 — 299. 


In a tone of impassioned, and yet subdued feeling, does 
he part with this glorious scene. 


** Farewell, beautiful, holy creation of God! Flow on, in the 
garment of glory which he has given thee, and fill other souls, 
as thou hast filled mine, with wonder and praise. Often will my 
spirit be with thee, waking, and in dreams. But soon I shall 
pass away, and thou wilt remain. Flow on, then, for others’ 
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eyes, when mine are closed, and for others’ hearts, when mine is 
cold. Still call tothe deeps of many generations, Still utter 
the instructions of the Creator to wayfaring spirits, till thou hast 
fulfilled thy work, and they have all returned, like wearied 
travellers, to their home.” — pp. 307—308. 


A few passages are all that we can take from the “ Jour- 


nal.” His first impressions of Oxford, how just were they, 


and how well described. 


**A place of palaces, and pinnacles, and spires; a city of 
delight and glory! where learning wears the diadem and sceptre, 
and is clothed in purple and furred robes, and is lodged in royal 
houses; where her walk is through fretted aisles and beneath 
gilded domes; where her contemplations are among the effigies 
of the wise and mighty who sleep, and where her seat is with the 
noblest in the realm. It is really quite elevating to visit this 
city, and I think no one, who has any taste or respect for liter- 
ature or antiquity, can pass throughthe High street of Oxford 
without emotion ; without having his soul filled with veneration 
and pleasure, at the view of the long-extended lines of colleges 
and halls, which were raised by the munificence of kings, and 
prelates, and great men, and which have nursed so many of the 
choicest spirits of so many ages. ‘Two or three times did I walk 
up and down this noble street, absorbed in the crowding thoughts 
and associations with which the place is connected in the mind 
of every votary of learning, though he be the humblest, and en- 
joying, in reality, ascene which my imagination had often busied 
itself in painting and varying. ‘The buildings of the university 
are dispersed in the city without any order of arrangement, 
though the great body of them are situated on each side of High 
street, either directly upon or very near it. ‘The shops, dwelling- 
houses, and churches, which are mixed with the colleges in this 
street, are some of them elegant, all of them handsome; and it 
is terminated on the left, toward London, by the beautifully pro- 
portioned tower of Magdalen College, which alone might be a 
sufficient boast for any city. The stone of which the university 
buildings are chiefly constructed is of a sombre gray color, and 
peels off in flakes on its external surface; not so, however, as to 
cause essential injury to the structure, except in its parts of 
nicer workmanship. Evening approached, and I deferred view- 
ing the interior of the colleges till the next morning.” — pp. 68 
—70. 


Dr. Greenwood’s delight in ecclesiastical architecture 
appears at every opportunity for its expression. When the 
doubt arose whether he should take the Southampton or the 
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Salisbury route on his way from London to Exeter, “ Salis- 
bury has a cathedral,” says he, “and Southampton has not, 
and this was quite enough to decide me.” His mind, 
however, was never seduced from the integrity of a sound 
judgment. At Winchester he says: — 


“The choir is extremely beautiful; and I must confess that 
though the fine chanting, and the solemnity of the service, pre- 
vented me from wandering till it was completed, I paid more 
earnest and reverential attention to the grand eastern window, 
with its mullions, and tracery, and old painted glass, the master- 
ly groining of the roof, the bishop’s throne of time-stained oak, 
lightly rising in gothic open work, till it almost touched the 
ceiling, and the rich carved work in oak and stone, which was 
lavished all around me, than I did to the sleepy discourse and 
drowsy tones of the old gentleman who was handling some sub- 
ject or other in the pulpit, I know not what, as well as he knew 
how. Between the works of men of different countries, different 
ages, and different persuasions, there is a difference as wide; 
but men themselves are still the same. In the splendid arches, 
and with the affecting service of the cathedral, there is not a 
whit more of genuine piety and elevation of thought than there 
is beneath the plain roof and with the plainer service of the 
meeting-house or the convention [conventicle?] Go not, there- 
fore, into one of these glorious edifices with the expectation of 
joining in the worship of the Almighty, with those whose hearts 
are melted and whose minds are exalted by every sublime associ- 
ation and aid in the performance of their holiest duty; for you 
will still meet with the indifferent, the trifling, the vain, the 
worthless and the worldly; and as the fat monk and the trim 
baron muttered and kneeled there in days long gone, so you 
will find the dull priest and the dandy gentleman, preaching, 
and praying, and chanting there still.”—pp. 125, 126. 


In a letter to a friend written from Devonshire we find 
a passage which is too faithful a description of his own 
tastes—to say nothing of its pleasant humor—to be 
omitted. 


‘**T am not sorry to hear that the liberals and reasonables are 
so earnestly driving the quill, because discussion will do no 
harm to truth; but you know that I like the pugilistic temper as 
little as you do, and that I am as much teazed as yourself by the 
disposition, manifested by some, to blow the trumpet in Zion so 
long, and loud, and bloodily, that the peaceable dwellers therein 
shall have never a moment of rest, and of accusing all who will 
not go up to Ramoth Gilead to battle, of disaffection to the true 
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cause. We both think that it is exceedingly troublesome to be 
perpetually cased in armor; to breakfast, dine, sup, and sleep 
with harness on the back; and not only so, but to mount the 
steed, set the spear in rest, and sally forth to the lists, for the 
‘pleasure of breaking lances or noddles with every champion 
who dares take up the gauntlet against us. And we both have 
an idea, that by minding our official and domestic duties in a 
quiet way, and teaching others, as well as we can, to mind theirs 
—not refusing, the while, to lend a hand, for exercise sake, to 
a righteous quarrel, when we see occasion — we may chance to 
do almost as much good, and be almost as good sort of folk, as 
if we went through life with a doubled fist.”” — p. 164. 


The sketch of Mr. Belsham, though brief, is sufficient to 
set him distinctly before our view. 


‘“‘ August 5. I breakfasted this morning with the champion 
and chief of living Unitarians, the Rev. Thomas Belsham ; — 
a round, sensible, good-natured head, a short person, and very 
corpulent; kind and affable in his manners, interesting and 
communicative in his conversation, and devoid of all arrogance 
and affectation in his address. He inquired particularly about 
our common friends in America, and spoke with affectionate 
remembrance of my lamented predecessor, Mr. Thacher. I 
observed with pleasure, on the walls of the room, besides the 
portraits of most of the distinguished Unitarians, those of several 
of our own great men.” — pp. 86, 87. 

“ August 6. I dined with Mr. Belsham, and heard him 
preach both parts of the day. His sermons were by far the best 
that I have yet heard in England; full of thought, and calculated 
to set one’s thoughts to work. He used no gesture whatever ; 
his hands hung unemployed by his side, or were only employed 
to turn the leaves of his manuscript. The interior of the chapel 
is neat and simple, and under the same roof with the minister’s 
house; there being a communication between them by a door, 
an excellent accommodation to the preacher in hot, cold, or bad 
weather of any kind. The premises in Essex street are the 
same which were taken and improved by Mr. B.’s predecessor, 
thé Rev. Theophilus Lindsey. The congregation was tolerably 
numerous in the morning, notwithstanding the rain; but very 
thin in the afternoon. This was, I understood, the usual course of 
alternation ; the house being well filled, and often crowded, in 
the first service, and almost deserted in the second.” — pp. 87, 88. 


The volume before us contains a single poetical piece, 
written after his visit to Glastonbury Abbey. As a not un- 
successful imitation of the old ballad, it is worthy of notice. 
34* 
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‘* A verie pithie and mournful Ballate 
Of Glassenbury Abbey, and the Abbott and Freres thereof: 
Right profitable unto alle godlie soules that in these 
backslidinge tymes doe nathelesse cease not 
to honour Scte Joseph and our Lady. 





They hangid the Abbott on Michael’s hille, 
And they seized on his church and lande ; 

For so it was stoute kynge Harry’s wille, 
Whose wille there mote none withstande. 


They smote on the walles of the Abbey fayre, 
And spoyled its high roofe of stone ; 
And windowe, and tower, and winding staire, 


They pullid down one by one. 


Its tenante now is the boding crowe, 
In stedde of the hooded friar ; 

On its ruinnes the ivy and walle-floure growe, 
The ferne and the white-blossomed briar. 


Its altar the pilgrim he seeketh no more 
From the lande of another sunne, 

For Masse, and Prayer, and Confessioun are ower, 
And Mattines and Vespers are done. 


And the brethren, so holie, are scattered abroad, 
To labour, to begge, and to die; 

Withouten a frende — but their pittying Lord, 
And our Ladie that sitteth on high. 


But laughe not, proude Harry, nor joie in thy strengthe, 
! For thou, too, in Ruinnes shalt falle, 
And the pitilesse Spoyler shalle finde thee at lengthe, 
Despight of thy stronge pallace walle. 


And ruinne to thee shalle be darknesse and shame, 
Foulle wormes, crumbling bones, and coulde clay ; 
While the Abbey, though ruinned, shalle flourishe in fame, 
And looke fayre in the swete light of daie. 


The Stranger from farre distante shoares shall come here, 
Its beauteouse relickes to see, 

And shall give to its glories a sighe and a teare, 
And a curse, cruelle monarcke, to thee.’’ — pp. 177, 178. 
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We take one more extract from this volume, as an ex- 
ample of the felicity of style which enabled Dr. Green- 
wood to give a charm even to geographical delineation. 


“Most peculiarly is the land of Canaan the land of the soul ; 
the land which seems to be nearest heaven of any spot on earth, 
to those whose hopes are in heaven as the destination and rest of 
_ souls. How can it be otherwise, when it is recognized as the 
land in which the great dispensations of God were made known 
to men; on which the Son of God descended from heaven, and 
from which he ascended to his Father again? But look at it 
with a view to its geographical position alone, and see what a 
conspicuous place it occupies on the map of the world. Washed 
by the ultimate waves of the Mediterranean, the very name of 
which sea denotes its central locality, Palestine looks down over 
the long extent of its surface, glancing at the whole southern 
coast of Europe on the right, and the whole northern coast of 
Africa on the left. Near, on the right hand, are the shores and 
islands of classical Greece. Near, on the left hand, are the 
plains and pyramids of Egypt, wrapped in the clouds of ancient 
mystery, and never shadowed by the rain-clouds of heaven. 
Above, on the north, lies the great Syrian domain. Behind, 
toward the east, are the countries which are watered by the 
Euphrates and Tigris. Below, to the south, is the expanse of 
the Red Sea, cleaving its way through Egypt and Arabia, up 
within sight almost of the walls of Jerusalem, as if to offer a 
passage down its length to the whole Oriental world. Look on 
a map of the world as known to the ancients, and you perceive 
that the Holy Land occupies nearly the mathematical centre of 
that world. Look on a map of the round world as known to us, 
and you perceive that the Holy Land stands at the very threshold, 
by the avenues of the Mediteranean and Red Seas, between the 
European and American continents and the rich empires of the 
East.”’ — pp. 376, 377. 


We have multiplied our extracts, but we do not fear that 
we have satiated our readers. It is with a melancholy 
pleasure that we give them the opportunity of again perus- 
ing the words of one whose contributions in former years 
enriched, while his critical taste watched over, the pages of 
our journal. E. 8 G. 
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Art. VI.—CHEEVER’S WRITINGS.* 


We have placed the first of these works of Dr. Cheever 
at the head of our article, rather to show that we are not 
unmindful of the production upon which many may think 
his reputation as an author will chiefly rest, than to give to 
it an extended review. It is the literary character of these 
books which we propose to examine, and our limits will 
not permit us to consider their theological bearings. The 
Lectures upon Bunyan and his famous allegory are a purely 
theological, and we may also with propriety say, sectarian 
work ; and cannot be criticised, in justice either to the 
writer or the reviewer, except in connexion with the whole 
scheme of Orthodox theology. With proper time and 
space, this might not be a very severe task, for the work 
carries with it no overpowering logic; but, in its constant 
reference to dogmas, contents itself with assuming as matter 
of illustration according to the views of the author, what it 
does not undertake to prove to the minds of others. Dr. 
Cheever uses ideas and follows up associated images, to 
adorn and explain and amplify what is to himself true; but 
draws no consequential and connected inferences, that 
might enforce the assumptions upon less informed minds. 
There is but one sustained argument that we remember — 
that on Justification, on page 427. For the rest, Dr. 
Cheever, though professing a zealous love for liberty of 
conscience and freedom of opinion, assumes in every line, 
with a most nonchalant and quiet air of infallibility, the 
incontrovertible nature of his own religious theories; as 
one might assume, in the concoction of a narrative of 
events supposed to take place while the sun was above the 
horizon, that objects would appear to all parties with the 
universal and unvarying hue of daylight. His very lan- 





* 1. Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress, and on the Life and Times of 
John Bunyan. By Rev. Grorce B. Cuerver. Fifth Edition. New York: 
Edward Walker. 1846. 8vo. pp. 514. 


2. Wanderings of a Pilgrim in the Shadow of Mont Blanc. By Grorce 
B. Cuerver, D.D. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1845. 12mo. pp. 
166. 


3. The Pilgrim in the Shadow of the Jungfrau Alp. By Grorce B. 
Currver, D. D. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1846. 12mo. pp. 
214. 
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guage is in its whole tissue composed of the peculiar 
formulas, set phrases and conventional expressions, so long 
the vehicle of Orthodox doctrines. To those who sympa- 
thize with these peculiar views, all this will be well, and 
indeed to many such, the chief charm of the book ; but to 
others it tends to make it in just the same proportion 
unpleasant. It seems to us, however, that in the polemics 
of his profession the author’s zeal is his prominent dis- 
tinction. He appears to be actuated by a deep and 
unaffected enthusiasm, but he does not prepare himself for 
his task either with the “soft falling snows of persuasion ”’ 
or the thunderbolts of logic. He is not on the great ocean 
of speculative warfare a frowning and tremendous three- 
decker, like Edwards, nor a gallant careering frigate, like 
Stuart, but a fast and bright painted yacht, tall-sparred and 
wide-winged, and streaming from tops and gaffs with tele- 
graphic numbers, owner’s signal, and ornamental flags. In 
view, indeed, of the perfect, unqualified devotion of every 
page and thought to exclusive tenets, we might not unjust- 
ly compare the book to one of the bemottoed, beflagged, 
belabelled craft that adorn processions, to promote the 
purposes of the authors of the pageant, by exciting pa- 
triotic feelings in general and their own partizan ideas in 
particular. Owing to this all-pervading peculiarity, the 
style of the book is as intimately connected with these doc- 
trines, as the phraseology of a legal document with the 
purposes it is intended to effect. It is swi generis. As far 
as amenable to general criticism, it resembles exactly the 
other two volumes, and we shall therefore proceed to the 
consideration of them as more adapted to illustrate the 
literary powers and character of the author. We will 
first, however, extract a single passage from the “ Lec- 
ture,” as a favorable specimen of the work. 

** Now in these dreams of Bunyan’s own soul you may see 
clearly the materials, afterwards put more visibly into the sym- 
metrical mould of Scripture imagery, of that grand and awful 
Dream of the Judgment, which the Man related to Christian in 
the House of the Interpreter. Almost all men have at times 
passed through something of the same experience; for con- 
science is often busy in the night-time, when the external 
business of the day prevented her work and claims from being 
attended to. We go about the world in the day time, we see 
pleasant companions, we are absorbed in earthly schemes, the 
things of sense are around us, the world is as bright as a rain- 
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bow, and it bears for us no marks or predictions of the judg- 
ment, or of our sins, and it holds no conversation with us on 
those subjects, and conscience is retired, as it were, within a far 
inner circle of the soul. But when it comes night, and the 
streets are empty, and the lights are out, and the business and 
dancing and gayety are over, and the pall of sleep is drawn over 
the senses, and reason and the will are no longer on the watch, 
then conscience comes out solemnly, and walks about in the 
silent chambers of the soul, and makes her survey and her com- 
ments, and sometimes sits down and sternly reads the record of 
a life that the waking man would never look into, and the cata- 
logue of crimes that are gathering for the judgment. And as 
conscience reads, and reads aloud, and soliloquizes, you may 
hear the still deep echo of her voice reverberated through the 
soul’s most secret unveiled recesses. [Imagination walks tremb- 
lingly behind her, and now they two alone pass through the open 
gate of the Scriptures into the future and eternal world; for 
thither all things in man’s being naturally and irresistibly tend ; 
and there, as conscience is still dwelling upon sin, imagination 
draws the judgment, and the soul is presented at the bar of God, 
and the eye of the Judge is on it, and a hand of fire writes, as 
on the wall of the universe, Thou art weighed in the balances 
and found wanting! ‘Then, whatever sinful thoughts or passions, 
words or deeds, the conscience enumerates and dwells upon, the 
imagination with prophetic truth fills eternity with corresponding 
shapes of evil. Our dreams sometimes reveal our character, 
our sins, our destinies, far more clearly than our waking 
thoughts; for whereas by day the energies of our being are 
turned into artificial channels, by night our thoughts follow the 
bent that is most natural tothem; and as man is both an immor- 
tal and a sinful being, the consequences both of his immortality 
and his sinfulness will sometimes be made to stand out in over- 
powering light, when the busy pursuits of day and of the world 
are not able to turn the soul from wandering towards eternity.” 
— pp. 271, 272. 


We have been disappointed in the other volumes before us ; 
we do not think they satisfy the expectations that the author’s 
profession and reputation would raise. They stop short in 
spirit and execution, as well as in their scope of classic 
atmosphere. ‘The second volume asserts, in the outset, 
claims which are but imperfectly sustained, and makes good 
none that justify the pretension to extraordinary merit. As 
a work intended only to meet a narrow and given demand, 
or as a mere common-place book of its author’s fancies, it 
might not be objectionable. But as a book of travels 
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designed for the general eye, it is not what it pretends to 
be ; as the work of a professed man of letters, it is not what 
it ought to be. 

Much is said in the preface and introductory chapter of 
this volume, on the province and duty of the traveller. 
It is charged against the common herd, that, in travelling, 
they are too much given to seeing what is to be seen and 
hearing what is to be heard, and contenting themselves with 
making a faithful report thereof for the benefit of those who 
have not enjoyed the same opportunities. This common, 
but, as he thinks, very superficial course, our author repu- 
diates, lest he should fail “to connect with nature the 
eternal feeling and conscience of the soul.” He is deter- 
mined, upon principle, “ to sermonize” as much as he sees 
fit, let who will be pleased or displeased. Now fair notice 
being given in the outset, we may have less reason to com- 
plain in this particular case; but it is clearly within the 
province of criticism, to examine into the soundness of the 
principle and the results of the practice. 

It is true, that all observations on external matters — 
“free and careless pictures and incidents, lively stories, 
anecdotes, the talk of men, the wayward etchings of life 
and manners”? —and even other more substantial fruits of 
a ‘pilgrimage,’ would lose most of their value, if not 
finally made applicable to the purposes of the mind and 
heart. But it is generally more agreeable and useful for 
individuals to draw, in some measure, their own inferences 
and make their own application. It is rather a work of 
supererogation in the tourist, to hunt down to the last 
possible corollary such truths as passing scenes suggest. It 
is treating the reader with the onerous hospitality of the 
Esquimaux ; who, laying the guest on his back, stuffs him 
with blubber, nor thinks his duty done, till he cuts off with 
his knife the last morsel projecting from the mouth of the 
gorged object of his kindness. One must have the stomach 
of an Esquimaux, and love his blubber and train oil too, to 
enjoy such superfluity of provision. A pertinent remark, 
a brief suggestion, even a thorough discussion of some 
interesting point, will add materially, in their place, to the 
value of any book. But a regular sermon upon every 
mountain-top, and a homily of whole chapters at once in 
every valley, are out of place in a book like this. And 
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especially is this true, when there is nothing in the discourse 
but those commonplaces of philosophy or devotion, that 
may be found in almost any school-boy’s theme, or boarding- 
school miss’s juvenile sentimentalities. We do not love to 
trifle with a grave subject. We reluctantly censure what 
is, of itself, worthy of all respect. But the discriminating 
precept of Solomon, that “ toevery thing there is a season,” 
plain as it is in itself and threadbare from endless quotation, 
seems to be little regarded. And not only do we deem 
sermonizing out of place, even though the writer be a 
clergyman, in a book professing a general character and 
purpose, but we believe it to be unwise, even for the ends 
for which the sermon must be presumed to be given. It 
is a very common, but a very great mistake, to consider 
everything as lost, that is not brought with railroad speed 
and directness to a moral conclusion. Every maxim that as- 
sociation can bring in by hard straining, and all possible 
utterances for which occasions put upon the rack to extort 
testimony can furnish texts, are often poured upon reluct- 
ant ears with much less of profit to the reader than of vain 
satisfaction to the preacher. What Dr. Cheever would 
call the “old Adam” relucts against this inopportune press- 
ing of matters not called for by the train of association, and 
perhaps unpalatable in form as well as untimely. 

Moreover, if an author choose to indite sermons in such 
circumstances, contrary, as it seems to us, to the precepts of 
him who rebuked ostentatious exhortations in the market- 
places and long prayers at the corners of the streets, there is 
a fitness — waiving the original impropriety of the act — 
growing out of surrounding influences, which pure taste 
could hardly fail to recognize, and genuine, expanded, 
catholic feeling to observe. But it is preposterous, that one 
should address a sermon to the great community of reason- 
able men, standing in a position which demands of him 
courtesy, if nothing more, to the public at large, and found 
that sermon entirely upon the creed of a small religious 
party, and compose it in language peculiar to a sectarian 
theology. No matier how true may be the creed, or how 
deep the theology, or how great his own reverence for both, 
they should not be thought admissible where they will 
necessarily be repugnant to a very large number of readers. 
If the book were published as a sectarian work, it would be 
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another thing. In the great temple of universal truth, of 
human intellect and heavenly hope, there should be no 
erection of private altars, no sacrifices to a petty partisan- 
ship. ‘That temple belongs to man and is sacred to God, 
and sects cannot and must not claim it, nor must dogma 
there assert its limited schemes of doctrine. 

How can the man of taste, the scholar and the Christian, 
' stand upon the Alps, as it were within a hand’s breadth of 
heaven, and shout his hosanna in the patois of a conven- 
tional creed! How can he look abroad over the world at 
his feet, and fail to feel in the very depths of his soul that 
he is but one among millions, and that if he would touch 
the heart-strings of the listening host, he must not attempt 
it as the champion of an opinion which nine-tenths of them 
condemn, nor as the importunate advocate of a creed of 
which many have never heard, and many more heard only 
to reject. He must not speak in the tone of a prophet, 
settling all fiercely disputed questions by his own authority, 
but as a man to men; and if he speak of that God of nature 
in whose manifest presence he almost literally stands, let it be 
of the God who dwells in that deep blue sky which arches, 
as over his head, so likewise over that of every mortal 
man, not of the God who is enshrined in his own, perhaps 
sincere and fervent, yet fallible faith. If he would find 
‘books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and good 
in everything,” the quest is a high and holy one. But 
he has no right to translate those books of nature from the 
tongue common to all mankind, that he may stamp them 
with the signet of his own censorship ; nor to make those 
sermons commence with disputed texts of polemic theology, 
and end in pronouncing all good to be the fruit only of a 
creed cherished by himself and more than doubted by ten 
thousand others. 

It is to us a marvel and a riddle, how one who claims to 
feel the majesty of creation and to look with awe and rev- 
erence to the Creator, can stand listening to the mighty 
voice of choral praise, thundered forth in the dread rush of 
the avalanche and borne to his ear by the breeze of the 
wild, heaven-seeking mountain, and coolly turn and tune his 
petty pitch-pipe for a concluding anthem from the orchestra 
of such or such a church, number this or that, Broadway, 
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New York, or express it all in a bald stanza of a dogmatic 
canticle. 

We would quote, as one among many instances of this 
lack of taste and unseasonable introduction of sectarian 
tenets, the opening of the twenty-fourth chapter of the “ Pil- 
grim in the Shadow of the Jungfrau Alp.” 


“The Hospice of the Grimsel stands immediately beneath and 
amidst these desolate and barren mountains, about half an hour 
from the summit of the pass. Grimly and fearfully they frown 
upon it, as if to say, the nearer Nature gets to Heaven without 
Grace, the more you see nothing in her but craggy, gloomy, 
overwhelming horrors, the emblems of a scarred and guilty Past, 
more visible and striking, the nearer they come into contrast 
with the pure and radiant Future. So is a fallen being, un- 
renewed. So it is with the inveterate and crabbed repugnancies, 
the black and thunder-riven crags, the desolate and barren peaks, 
of fallen, guilty, despairing human nature; nowhere so awful, 
as when brought nearest to God, if not clothed with verdure, and 
brought near to him in Christ. There is a transformation to be 
wrought, and when the righteousness which Christ imparts is 
thrown upon this same ruined nature, when his spirit dwells 
within it and transfigures it, then Despair departs into hell, and 
earth, that groaned in bondage, reflects and resembles Heaven. 
Craggy men become little children, and in the Spirit of Adopt- 
ion, Abba, Father, is the voice that all the renewed creation 
sends up to God.”— p. 100. 


We would refer the reader also to a paragraph on page 
ninth, and to another on page thirty-eighth of the same 
volume. A multitude of similar examples might be given. 

The author, indeed, has told us that his purpose was 
especially to give us his own thoughts upon what came 
under his observation ; and he has an undeniable right so to 
do. But if he choose to make his thoughts those of a 
partisan, rather than of a man and liberal scholar, he will 
earn from the public at large a reputation accordingly. 

Allied to this prevailing propensity to throw over every 
landscape the coloring of a creed, is an undue bitterness of 
remark wherever his path is crossed by any form of Romish 
influence. We should be inclined to go very far with him 
in his positions, that Roman Catholicism has exerted, and 
must exert a withering influence on the intellectual and 
physical welfare of the communities where it prevails. It 
is a spiritual tyranny, which like every system of intolerant 
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authority, either religious or political, dwarfs and degrades 
our whole nature. But while we should assent to what 
seems to usa fact abundantly established in the past and 
present experience of the world, no philosophical and 
liberal mind can sympathize with uncharitable invective and 
unseemly levity in the consideration of a subject so grave 
_ and extensive. Particularly do they seem uncourteous and 
unbecoming in those who think it necessary to express ex 
cathedra, and with the style of a dogmatism that will ad- 
mit no question, their own peculiar tenets, at all times and 
seasons, with or without any apparent need of “ bearing 
testimony ” to an assumed infallibility. 

We would wish to be understood. We do not intend 
so much to express our assent or dissent from the proposi- 
tions claimed as truth, in any case, as to suggest the utter in- 
expediency of either proclaiming or condemning opinions, 
in highway and bye-way, in language so importunate and 
unqualified. Neither can we see, for the reasons already 
stated, the expediency of introducing into a work like this 
disquisitions such as occupy the whole of the fortieth chap- 
ter, where we are unceremoniously brought down from the 
inspiring scenery of a sublime Alpine pass into a formal 
discussion of polemic theology. 

We extract as having some intrinsic interest a part of 
the chapter upon the chapel of the Virgin Mary at Einsie- 
deln, which may also serve to illustrate in some degree the 
points to which we have alluded. 


‘‘ Einsiedeln constitutes the very head-quarters of the worship 
of the Virgin Mary. Al day long, if you come into the region 
as we did, nigh about the season for the great annual worshipping 
festival, or virginal levee, you will meet pilgrims on the roads 
in every direction, hurrying thither or returning from the shrine ; 
old men and robust peasants, maidens and little children, troops 
of old women telling their beads and repeating their prayers, as 
they tramp along the wet road, as if praying for a wager. What 
an intense, haggard zeal is depicted in some of their countenan- 
ces ; their lips move, and they do not look at you, but hurry on 
undistracted from their great work, for they probably have a 
certain number of Aves to repeat, or perhaps a bead roll of 
prayers so constructed, that if they miss one, they must go over 
the whole again from the beginning. 

And is this religion? Is it taught for religion by beings who 
have heard of Jesus Christ, and of the Sacred Scriptures, and of 
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the character of God? Is this the influence of the Virgin Mary 
upon the soul?’ Do men expect thus to climb to heaven? Pass 
on to the great building, the spacious Temple of the Virgin, and 
you will see. It is a vast and gaudy church within, a stately 
structure without, enshrining a black image of the Virgin, almost 
as black as ebony, which some believe came miraculously from 
heaven, as fully as ever the Ephesians believed in the heaven- 
descended character of the image of their great goddess Diana. 
This singular shrine is frequented by multitudes of penance- 
doing people, who go thither at the impulse of their anxious 
half-awakened consciences, under guidance of their priests, to 
deposit their offerings, perform their prayers, and quiet their 


souls with the hope, by Mary’s help, of escaping unscathed both 
Hell and Purgatory. 
* * 


* * * * ¥ 


The Pope and the Priesthood are joint stockholders of a great 
bank in Heaven, which they have reared on false capital, and of 
which they have appointed Mary the supreme and perpetual 
Directress. So the Pope and the Priests issue their bills of 
credit on Mary, and for the people the whole concern is turned 
into a sort of savings bank, where believers deposit their Ave 
Marias, their pilgrimages, their penances, their orisons and acts 
of grace, receiving now, for convenience in this world, drafts 
from the Pope, and expecting to receive their whole reversionary 
fortune from Mary in Paradise. If this be not as sheer, pure, 
unsophisticated a form of paganism, as the annals of Heathen 
Mythology ever disclosed or perfected, we are at a loss to know 
what constitutes paganism. ‘The artful mixture of the Gospel 
scheme of redemption, and reference to it, in this Marianic 


system, makes it, if not a stronger poison, a far more subtle and 
dangerous delusion for the mind. 


¥* * * ¥* * * ¥ 


In front of the great Einsiedeln Church there is a fountain, 
with fourteen compartments or jets, at one of which the common 
people say and believe our Saviour drank, though when, or how, 
or by what possibility, it would puzzle the staunchest Judeus 
Apellas to tell. If this place were Sychar, nigh to the parcel 
of ground which Jacob gave to his son Joseph, or even if Ein- 
siedeln were on the way to Egypt, from the Holy Land, such a 
legend were possibly accountable and admissible; but here in 
the Alpine Mountains, on the way from Schwytz to Zurich, no 
man can imagine how such a tradition came about. And yet 
the poor people believe it. I saw a peasant with the utmost 
gravity and reverence taking fourteen drinks in succession, in 
order that he might be sure he had got the right one; and prob- 
ably all the more ignorant pilgrims do the same. Simultaneously 
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with him, a flock of geese were drinking round the fountain, but 
with much more wit, to save the trouble of going the circuit, 
they dipped their splashing bill-cups in the reservoir below, into 
which all the fourteen jets pour their streams together, being 
sure that the contents of the sacred one must necessarily be 
there also. 


And do you really think that a goose has so much sense? Do 


- you think a man can have so much folly? I would answer ; 


Which ought to be the greatest marvel, that a goose should con- 
clude, since all the jets fall into the pool, that there can be no 
one jet, the water of which is not there, or that a man should 
have so much sad and blind credulity, as to believe that Jesus 
Christ once drank there, and that if he drinks at the same jet, 
his soul will be benefited? Which, I ask, ought to be the 
greatest marvel? Is it not a folly almost incredible, almost 
equal to the mad enthusiasm of the tunic-worshippers at Treves, 
Holy Coat, pray for us! And what is to be said of a religion, 
which, instead of endeavoring to cure people of their ignorance, 
just takes the advantage of it, enshrining and maintaining in state 
every absurd phantasm that a frightened superstitious brain can 
coin? It is the veriest trickery, worthy of a Turkish Santon, 
a religious jugglery, not half so respectable as that of Jannes 
and Jambres, to cajole the common uneducated mind in this 
manner. And it passes one’s comprehension how educated men, 
in other respects upright and honest, can connive at such luna- 
cies among the people.” — pp. 152—1565. | 


We might also refer the reader to the paragraphs on 
the 166th and 167th pages in the thirty-sixth chapter, as 
specimens of the spirit of criticism displayed towards an- 
tagonistic creeds, and the style of “ sermonizing ” upon the 
author’s own. Should we attempt to quote all passages of 
similar import, we should reprint a large portion of the 
work. 

In some of the reflections, besides their excessive abun- 
dance and their pertinacious air of didactic patronage, we 
meet with a grotesque quaintness which seems to us in 
painfully bad taste. Speaking of Zurich and its distin- 
guished reformer Zwingle, he says: — 


“He and Luther and Melancthon must have had a joyful 
meeting with one another, and with Paul and Peter and John, 
and other old disciples and worthies. How they talked over the 
scenes of the Reformation and of the great primeval spread of 
the Gospel beginning at Jerusalem.”— p. 163. 

35* 
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There is a want of dignity of style commensurate with 
the subject, that argues an exceedingly defective taste, and 
almost amounts to irreverence ; a sort of pot-house familiar- 
ity in allusion to the most lofty topics, that cannot make 
other than a disagreeable impression upon the feeling. 

In another place we find a specimen of this ungraceful 
roughness. He is on the summit of the Righi. 


“‘Tt is said you can see fourteen lakes from the place where 
we are standing. I counted at least twelve last evening, before 
the night-veil of the mist had been drawn above them, but this 
morning the goings on in the heavens have been too ‘beautiful 
and grand to take the time [who or what to take the time ?] for 
counting them, and besides they are too much enveloped with 
the slow- “retiring fogs to detect them.”— p. 139. 


In the thirty-eighth chapter, page 177, in the midst of a 
grave and violent philippic against Romish intolerance, oc- 
curs this sentence —“‘ This is one way, in which, by the 
constitution of Divine Providence men’s sins come down 
upon their own pate and nations reap the fire of their own 
persecutions.” In chapter forty-first, describing the Splu- 
gen pass, we find the following simile, too forced and ill- 
considered to give to the involved comparison any weight 
or beauty. “You pass the snowy recesses where nature 
holds the nursling rivers to her bosom of glaciers, feeding 
her infants with ice.” The poor babies have a cold cradle 
and hard fare! Again: “The governors of the stable at 
Campo Dolcino either could not or would not provide us a 
voiture, whereupon, as we would have ridden a rail rather 
than stay, etc.” A clergyman riding a rail is not a pleasant 
idea to present, even in imagination, to a reader of a quick 
sense of decorum ; and as, moreover, the conveyance would 
prove anything but efficient for the purpose of extended 
locomotion, the whole contingent threat assumes the aspect 
of a schoolboy bluster. 

There are some rather insignificant jokes, harmless 
enough to be sure, but rather incongruous with the almost 
apostolic vehemency and bitter earnestness of the work at 
large. An ordinary joke is well enough in private life; 
but in public no jest should ever be ventured that may not 
boldly challenge criticism and carry the risible muscles by 
storm. Mediocrity is inadmissible. 
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“The Stork Inns! I know not why the hotels should be 
likened to such fowl as the stork the vulture and others of that 
ilk, unless it be on account of their long bills’. * * * I like 
a pleasant title for an inn; there is something friendly and at- 
tractive in it. The Quid pro Quo would be an excellent cogno- 
men; whether you render it, something for somebody, or sure 
of your money’s worth, or entertainment for man and beast. 
There is more innward significance in the titles of Inns than 
most men dream of; and probably a philosophic traveller would 
find many a cudof contemplation both curious and instructive, 
should he set himself to trace the character and habits of nations 
in the names and sign-pictures of their inns.”—p. 160. 


Now this is terribly clumsy gamboling—but a sorry 
bear-dance. Moreover, to joke number one, a certain 
Joseph Miller has a claim, from time whereof the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary ; and to joke number 
two, no man who valued his reputation would, in our 
opinion, plead guilty. 

We notice a vast quantity of mistaken meanings, affected 
metaphorical significations, inappropriate epithets, and not 
a little of the new German word-compounding, recondite 
meaning-elucidating, extra-English-thought and expression- 
embracing phraseology. Small blemishes that are unwor- 
thy ofa scholar, constantly disfigure the pages. We may 
instance as specimens of slovenliness, inaccuracy and indis- 
criminate use, or rather abuse of words, the following. 

‘The moon is now shooting up her light, etc., and gild- 
ing the snowy outlines of the scenery, till they look like 
the edges of the silvery clouds.” Queer gilding! “The 
sunrise is beautifully reported from point to point, with 
the rays of light gilding and silvering the edges and 
crags of the mountain.” Is the writer one of those pecu- 
liarly organized individuals who cannot distinguish color, 
that gold and silver are alike to him? “You feel 
every moment as if you might plunge headlong or break 
through into some concealed abyss, to be laid away in 
crystal on the secret shelves of the deep mountain 
museum, [not a bad idea,] but bating that,’ etc. The 
word “bating” has, by process of time, become vulgar. 
“ The river shoots like a catapult into the chasm,” etc. 
Catapults shoot rocks, beams, arrows, but never were so sui- 
cidal as to shoot themselves. “'The upper bridge spans the 
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cataractical performance of the Reuss at an angle of the 
mountain.” —‘‘ And besides what art shall there be to 
quicken the memory in knowledges already forgotten?’ — 
 Tdiotically blating a half forgotten prayer.’ — “ Though 
sometimes a single drink (draught) at the other,” — “ And 
if it be drank while that is going on.” Verily this word is 
a shibboleth to Dr. Cheever. ‘“ A colossal titanic kettle ” — 
wheugh — what a pot ! — “ Gilding the snowy outlines with 
ermines’’—more white gold. Then again, to finish a 
pretty fanciful description of the Staubach falls, we have, in 


the Pilgrimage to Mont Blanc, the following prurient jumble 
of comparisons. 


“They are like — what are they like? — like beautiful maid- 
ens, timidly entering the gay world—like Raphael's or Mu- 
rillo’s pictures of the Virgin and child—like the light of un- 
expected truth upon the mind —like a‘ morrice band’ of daisies 
(i. e. daisies dancing cotillions, or more probably country dances) 
greeting a ‘traveller in the lane’ —like a flock of sheep feed- 
ing among lilies — like the white doe of Rylstone — like the frost 
work on the window —like an apple-tree in blossom — like the 
first new moon, * * * They are like fairies dancing in the moon- 


light ; like the wings of angels coming down Jacob’s ladder into 
the world.’’— p. 162. 


Truly a wonderful cascade — like all things in earth, air 
or sea. It is a pity the author asked himself that question. 

We have given these examples of minor faults, which 
might have been greatly multiplied, because writing in 
such a style, by one who knows or ought to know better, 
is a matter of serious moment. ‘These blemishes are so 
many petty treasons against taste and literature, and the 
scholar who allows himself in them is faithless to the duties 
of his position. 

We turn willingly from enumeration of faults to recog- 
nize the merits of the work. In the descriptions of natural 
scenery, which are a smaller portion of the book than 
could be wished, there is abundant evidence both of poetic 
feeling and power of language, — not however, as we have 
already shown, tempered altogether by good taste. One 
of the finest specimens of delicate appreciation and beau- 
tiful description, is that of the magnificent cathedral at 
Milan, in the “ Pilgrim of the Jungfrau : ”— 
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“‘ The Cathedral is claimed by the Milanese as the eighth won- 
der of the world. It rises in the very heart of the city, a mag- 
nificent broad pile of white marble, sculptured and entablatured 
on the face and sides with groups of statuary, and pinnacled at 
every angle and corner with lofty and delicate spires, which bear 
upon their summits each a majestic statue of white marble. One 
hundred and sixteen of these spires are visible at once, and the 
sculptured forms springing from their slender extremities look as 
if suspended in the air by magic. The great tower of the 
Cathedral is an almost interminable labyrinth of marble statuary 
and tracery at so great height, and so light and delicate, that it 
seems qs if the first strong wind would prostrate the whole, or 
scatter its rocky lace-work like leaves in autumn. 

If you can conceive of a river of liquid white marble shot into 
the air to the height of five hundred feet, and then suddenly petri- 
fied while falling, you will come to some approximation of the 
beauty and rareness of this magnificent vision. It seems like a 
petrified oriental dream, and if it had stood in Venice, opposite 
St. Mark’s Church and the Doge’s Palace, it would have been 
more in keeping.”—-pp. 203, 204. 

‘“* Now we turn again upon the marble tower, along its wilder- 
ness of spire and statues. How admirably the sculptures are 
finished! Half way up the grand spire, you have the best view 
of them, more than four thousand in all, though not all at once 
visible. The immense size of the building, and its innumerable 
recesses, admit of their distribution in such a way, that you 
would not dream there were more than five hundred in all,”— 
p. 205. 


We quote also, with pleasure, from the “‘ Wanderings of 


a Pilgrim,” the following description of the famous Mer de 
Glace. 


‘‘At Montanvert you find yourself on the extremity of a 
plateau, so situated, that on one side you may look down into 
the dread frozen sea, and on the other, by a few steps, into the 
lovely, green vale of Chamouny! What astonishing variety and 
contrast in the spectacle! Far beneath, a smiling and verdant 
valley, watered by the Arve, with hamlets, fields and gardens, the 
abode of life, sweet children and flowers; — far above, savage 
and inaccessible crags of ice and granite, and a cataract of stiff- 
ened billows, stretching away beyond sight — the throne of Death 
and Winter. 

From the bosom of the tumbling sea of ice, enormous granite 
needles shoot into the sky, objects of singular sublimity, one of 
them rising to the great height of 13,000 feet, seven thousand 
above the point where you are standing. ‘This is more than 
double the height of Mount Washington in our country and this 
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amazing pinnacle of rock looks like the spire of an interminable 
colossal Cathedral, with other pinnacles around it. No snow 
- ¢an cling to the summits of these jagged spires; the lightning 
does not splinter them; the tempests rave round them; and at 
their base, those eternal drifting ranges of snow are formed, that 
sweep down into the frozen sea, and feed the perpetual, immeas- 
urable masses of the glacier. Meanwhile, the laughing verdure, 
sprinkled with flowers, plays upon the edges of the enormous 
masses of ice —so near, that you may almost touch the ice with 
one hand, and with the other pluck the violet. So, oftentimes, 
the ice and the verdure are mingled in our earthly pilgrimage; 
— so, sometimes, in one and the same family you may.see the 
exquisite refinements and the crabbed repugnancies of human 
nature. So, in the same house of God, on the same bench, may 
sit an angel and a murderer; a villain, like a glacier, and a man 
with a heart like a sweet running brook in the sunshine. 

The impetuous arrested cataract seems as if it were ploughing 
the rocky gorge with its turbulent surges. Indeed the ridges 
of rocky fragments along the edges of the glacier, called moraines, 
do look precisely as if a colossal iron plough had torn them from 
the mountain, and laid them along in one continuous furrow on 
the frozen verge. It is a scene of stupendous sublimity. These 
mighty granite peaks, hewn and pinnacled into the Gothic tow- 
ers, and these rugged mountain walls and buttresses, — what a 
Cathedral! with this cloudless sky, by starlight, for its fretted 
roof —the chaunting wail of the tempest, and the rushing of the 
avalanche for its organ. How grand the thundering sound of 
the vast masses of ice tumbling from the roof of the Arve-cavern 
at the foot of the glacier! Does it not seem, as it sullenly and 
heavily echoes, and rolls up from so immense a distance below, 
even more sublime than the thunder of the avalanche above 
us ?’’— pp. 58, 59. 

The reader will also find in the descriptions of the ava- 
lanches of the Jungfrau and the Pass of the Gemmi, and 
many others in these volumes, much to admire. It 
is grievous, that they should be so frequently marred by 
forced, obtrusive reflections, by solecisms and blunders. 
The devout spirit, which we must suppose governs the 
author in constantly connecting these exhibitions of nature’s 
grandest features with the appropriate religious consider- 
ations, can meet with nothing but approbation. We doubt, 
however, whether the cause of religion or taste will allow 
of such a continual suggestion, even of the loftiest and most 
needful ideas ; and we are sure, that their beauty and value 
are well nigh destroyed by the limits of special consequence 
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to which they are always reduced. Upon the mountains 
where Divinity almost seems to speak to us face to face, as 
with Moses of old on Sinai, that heart must indeed be 
grovelling and cold, that would not or could not sympathize 
with a devotion pure, grand, expansive as the scene that 
calls it forth. But when that magnificent picture of Om- 
nipotence is retained in the author’s hand and only present- 


' ed to us framed to meet a special fashion, we feel a little 


as if we were cheated out of the common inheritance of 
humanity, out of our own self-respect and dignity, out of 
our right to look unimpeded and unjostled towards heaven. 
We are made instantly to feel, in the most uncomfortable 
manner, the wide difference between religion and sectarian- 
ism, — between devotion to God’s attributes and man’s 
hopes, and devotion toa party. The man of genius and 
the scholar can commit no more suicidal error than to 
cramp his soul within the limits of an austere and im- 
portunate love of a formula. The pzan of fanaticism is 
the dirge of reason, the burial-hymn of genius. 

We hope that our American scholars-will not adopt Dr. 
Cheever’s fashion of writing books. It is allied to the 
hitching, uneven, grotesque, half-Germanic style which 
threatens in some quarters to innovate so much upon the 
simple, smooth and deep flow of our noble English tongue. 
Now in the highest clouds of enthusiastic feeling or aspiring 
reason, then dropping down toa childish barrenness and 
an offensive vulgarity of expression, dignity, manliness, true 
simplicity and good taste are all sacrificed alike in thought 
and diction. Some leading intellects have given currency 
to this pernicious change; but we hope that we shall at 
length come back to the solid gold of “ English undefiled,” 
—retaining at least only such admixture of this artificial 
and foreign ingredient as may improve the tenacity and 
ductility of our own standard metal. 

It is grown of late much the fashion to depreciate sound 
and thorough learning, and to undervalue the discrimination 
and taste of accomplished scholarship. The “ ingenuas 
didicisse fideliter artes” is sought to be postponed uncere- 
moniously to more imperative claims upon the time of 
Americans. The literature of a country must share with 
every thing else the influence of its political and social in- 
stitutions. It cannot be otherwise ; and to some extent, it 
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ought not. But it is necessary, where that influence is un- 
favorable, to restrict it within the narrowest possible limits. 

Our institutions, though friendly to a general intellectual 
activity, are adverse to a thorough scholarship. We are 
nearly all of us much engrossed in the objects that unre- 
stricted enterprise and unlimited ambition invite, and the 
lack of hereditary fortunes compels us to pursue. Neither 
the dusty roads of commerce, nor the cramped turnpikes of 
the law, nor the miry paths of politics, tend to Parnassus. 
Still a general taste and familiarity with the leading features 
of science, art and belles lettres are here, more than else- 
whege, generally diffused : and energetic habits in the busi- 
ness of every day life afford a sound basis of literary exer- 
tion. Indeed it is one special excellence of our literature, 
that it has become part and parcel of every day life, with 
its labors and rewards, its exertions and pleasures apparent 
everywhere. 

Yet want of wide and comprehensive attainments, and 
absence of consummate finish, must be among the necessary 
defects of a literature resting upon such a popular founda- 
tion, although in independent and vigorous thought, in 
manly consistency and dignity, it may challenge comparison 
with any other. How ill judged then, to aggravate rather 
than check the tendency alluded to. Whatever is practical 
and immediately applicable to the purposes of life, must of 
necessity assume, in most cases, the highest rank of import- 
ance ; and we must freely allow the necessary sacrifices to 
physical needs and social position. But here let us stop. 
Else all genuine excellence must soon cease; and the 
standard of attainment, accommodated from day to day to 
the constantly falling scale of an average requirement, will 
soon be found approaching the confines of degeneracy. 

And let not the mere man of the world fancy that an 
elevated literature and a pure taste are unimportant, even 
to his own most practical pursuits. He may do all that is 
needful on the wharf and in the counting-house or on 
*change without them ; but if he will make them compan- 
ions of his leisure, he will find that he can do even this 
drudgery the better with them. And where the lawyer 
and the merchant can trace no immediate and pecuniary 
profit, the man will unfailingly realize a rich and imperish- 
able re.urn. | 
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But we would warn the man of exclusively “ practical 
objects,” that he cannot dispense with the existence of 
these things somewhere in society, if he can conduct his 
own business and spend his own life satisfactorily without 
recurrence to them. It is the scholar that has placed in his 
hands those very means which he now considers so inde- 
pendent of all learning, and it is to the scholar that he must 
look even for the possibility of continuing his own dry and 
material existence. ‘Taste, virtue, sound philosophy, pure 
morals, elevated art, and religion, are the soul of that body 
politic of which he is an atomic member. Palsy the soul, 
and the body must soon wither; and as it crumbles to de- 
cay, our practical man, with all his plans and schemings, 
independent and self-relying as he deems himself, must die 
with it, or at best give up his wide-spread operations and 
his keen speculations in the stock-market, to dig clams from 
the sand and roots from the woods, just as other savages 
are compelled to do. For civilization dwells, not in the 
splendid edifice, but in the genius and taste that could de- 
vise, and the skill and science that can erect it. When 
these are gone, the magnificent building soon becomes a 
melancholy ruin, only marking to the eye of degenerate 
descendants the spot where their fathers dwelt in power 
and in glory. 

And more especially, we say again, are considerations 
like these imperative upon the professed scholar. It is due 
to the community and to his own fame, that he should 
maintain himself on high ground; and if he undertake to 
address the public mind, that he should offer to it a work 
of purity, elevation, good taste and pertinency. The high 
priest is inexcusable, if he bring to the altar an offering 
which he knows to be blemished and impure. ‘The avowed 
man of letters should seek to neutralize, by special care and 
exertion, the injurious tendency, rather than yield to its in- 
fluence or seek justification for indolence and imperfection 
in its example. G. H. D. 
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Art. VII.—NEW HYMN BOOK.* 


Recarpep as a volume of devotional poetry for private 
reading, this collection is one of the best that we have ever 
seen. The selection has evidently been made with much 
labor and care, and under the guidance of a taste deeply 
imbued both with the poetical and the religious sentiment. 
Whatever may be omitted, it contains few pieces which do 
not rightfully claim a place among the gems of religious 
poetry. It is not a collection so much as a selection, and 
determined, as it ought to be, by the individual peculiar- 
ities of the compilers. The result is, that it is so per- 
vaded by one general tone of sentiment as to have the unity 
and interest which belong to a volume by a single au- 
thor. It is eminently rich in hymns which express the 
ireligous aspirations of a confiding and devout heart. It is 
remarkable for the large number of new and excellent 
hymns which it has brought to light, many of which can 
scarcely fail of being permanent additions to the literature 
of our churches. And we may add, that among the best 
of them are some of those for which we are indebted, 
apparently, to the compilers or their friends. As a volume 
of religious poetry, giving expression to some of the highest 
religious emotions and suited to awaken them, we feel dis- 
posed to bestow upon it almost unqualified commendation. 

But having said thus much, we must say more. The 
volume is good enough to have its defects pointed out, and 
all the more, because, if any new hymn book is hereafter pre- 
pared, we are sure it will draw largely from this. We have 
expressed our high sense of the literary taste it exhibits, but 
there are some things, which, even in this relation, we 
should regard as obnoxious to criticism. We do not object 
to alterations in hymns where they are improved by the 
change, and in a large proporiion of cases the alterations 
which we have observed seem to us judiciously made. The 
criticism we should make relates rather to the peculiar, and 
we must think, somewhat contracted and unsympathetic 
taste, which like the key-note in music, governs the com- 
pilation. In reading the volume, it appears to us that the 
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poetry as a whole is pervaded by a certain air of languor. 
There are striking exceptions, as in the case of the contri- 
butions from Whittier. But the selection as a whole has 
been made from hymns characterized by a delicate, gentle, 
refined beauty, rather than by a masculine and vigorous 
tone of thought or expression. We would have the former 
retained, and the latter not omitted. It accords with this 
peculiarity, that in an unusually large number of hymns, — 
in one out of every ten or twelve, we think —— each success- 
ive stanza begins or ends with a sort of refrain. The same 
line or phrase is repeated, to introduce or close each verse. 


For example, in hymn 122 each stanza ends with the fol- 
lowing lines, 


‘“‘ And thus with love to raise up those 
That once were bowed low.” 


Undoubtedly strange motions will sometimes cause one to 
pause and dwell upon and repeat again and again the 
same word or phrase, and when it is the result of strong 
emotion, it is well— nothing can be better. But it is far 
more often a mere trick of verse, used to hide or to eke out 
the efforts of a languid imagination, instead of being the 
utterance of an intense action of mind and feeling. These, 
however, are matters of comparatively little moment. 

Viewed as a hymn book to be used by our congregations, 
the present work contains altogether too large a proportion 
of pieces which are religious poems, but not hymns; ex- 
cellent in themselves, admirably suited for a volume of 
religious poetry, but not so well adapted for use in the pub- 
lic worship of Almighty God. 

Its most serious deficiency as a hymn book, however, is 
the limited circle of Christian emotion and experience, to 
which it is principally, though not exclusively, confined. 
Whatever the cause, there are many hearts which would 
find here an expression of only a part of their profoundest 
religious feelings. Hymns abound which give utterance to 
the religious aspirations, the sense of imperfection, the 
modified self-reproach, which may belong to pure and inno- 
cent minds. But the dark fact of sin as it really exists in 
multitudes, the consciousness of personal guilt or unworthi- 
ness, the overwhelming feeling of self-reproach and remorse, 
the depression of soul which from the depths cries up to 
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God, the imploring prayer for forgiveness, — these states 
of mind find slight recognition here. We should suppose 
that the prayer, which many souls, at some period of life, 
have felt to be the only one they could utter, «God be 
merciful to mea sinner,” seemed almost out of place to 
the compilers of this volume. The doctrine of the forgive- 
ness of sins and the emotions that give meaning to it, 
occupy so subordinate a place in this collection, that it 
would seem as if hymns that express them had been inten- 
tionally omitted. As a slight illustration of what we mean, 
though unimportant in itself, in hymn 201, with the title, 
“A penitential hymn,” and beginning “God of mercy, 
God of love,” the last line of the fourth stanza is changed 
from “Seeking pardon from thy throne” to “Seeking 
strength from thee alone.” ‘The change in this particular 
case may or may not be an improvement; we refer to it 
only to illustrate an important characteristic of the volume. 
And we must consider it a most serious deficiency in a 
book prepared to be used in public worship by men, most 
of whom are conscious of their guilt, some of whom are 
penitent, and all of whom stand in perpetual need of the 
Divine forgiveness. 

There is another great truth of our religion, which holds 
a less prominent place than we should expect in.a book 
prepared for Christian worship,—we refer to the resur- 
rection of Christ. It is the central fact of our religion. 
Our Christian hopes are all indissolubly connected with it. 
It stood ever before the minds of the Apostles, like a light 
shining in the heavens. In this volume there are many 
hymns which refer to Christ’s death, very few which are 
prompted by his resurrection. It is impossible that the 
compilers should regard this as an unimportant event in 
Christian history. ‘The defect may have originated in not 
meeting with hymns on this subject which commended 
themselves to their taste. But even at the expense of the 
poetical excellence of the volume, if that were necessary, 
greater prominence should have been given to this truth 
in a work prepared for Christian worship on the Christian 
Sabbath. On the score of taste, if for no other reason, we 
are sorry that the fourth stanza, recognising the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, of the hymn beginning, “Go to dark Geth- 
semane,” should have been omitted. 
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We have been thus particular in our remarks, because 
we think highly of the volume. It isa valuable addition to 
our hymn books, and might easily furnish a foundation for 
a better one than any we have. ‘The deficiencies to which 
we have referred, affect its value chiefly as a hymn book to 
be used in churches. In the other part of its object — to 
_ provide a collection of sacred poetry for “ private devotion,” 
and especially in bringing together those hymns which 
express the trusting, submissive and devout affections, we 
think the compilers have been peculiarly successful. 
Among the hymns now first published, are several from 
Mrs. Miles, which are so good that we regret that there are 
not more from the same source. We transfer one of them 
to our pages. 


‘© IN AFFLICTION. 


Tov, infinite in love, 
Guide this bewildered mind, 

Which, like the trembling dove, 

No resting-place can find 

On the wild waters, — God of light, 
Through the thick darkness lead me right! 


Bid the fierce conflict cease, 
And fear and anguish fly ; 
Let there again be peace, 
As in the days gone by: 
In Jesus’ name I cry to thee, 
Remembering Gethsemane. 


Fain would earth’s true and dear 

Save me in this dark hour : 

And art not thou more near ? 

Art thou not love and power? 
Vain is the help of man, but thou 
Canst send deliverance even now. 


Though through the future’s shade 
Pale phantoms I descry, 
Let me not shrink dismayed, 
But ever feel thee nigh: 
There may be grief, and pain, and care, 
But, O my Father! thou art there.” 
36* 
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The following hymn, apparently by one of the compilers, 
has much merit. 


‘SIN TIME OF WAR. 


Lorp, once our faith in man no fear could move ; 
Now save it from despair ; —— 

The trial comes; strengthen the might of love : 
Father, thou hearest prayer. 


Thou hearest: and we hear, above this din, 
Thy blessed word sound clear : 

‘I purge this land from slavery and sin ; 
The reign of heaven draws near.’ 


O never falter, ye who strive to bring 
In men the heavenly birth ; 

For still the angel hosts unfaltering sing, 
‘Peace to the weary earth!’ 


O never falter! peace must come by pain ; 
Heaven is not found, but won; 

Hold the dark angel till he moulds again 
The peace he hath undone. 


We know not, Lord, what storms and trials strong 
Must work our world’s new birth; 

But we will toil, with this for working-song, — 
‘ Peace to the weary earth!’ 


Peace to the weary, struggling, sin-sick earth ! 
Peace to the heart of man! 

Storm shall bring calm; that high reward is worth 
All we must bear, or can.” 


The volume contains excellent hymns, which we now 
meet with for the first time in such a collection, by Furness, 
Bulfinch, Whittier, Jones Very, and indeed quite a number 
of other American authors, who here appear worthily in a 
worthy company. The list of new hymns from English 
authors is also large, There is no department of literature 
in which there has been greater improvement than in that 
of devotional poetry. Formerly our hymn-books were 
crowded with the productions of men, who, though eminent 
as Christians, with few exceptions, were altogether undis- 
tinguished as poets. Now, the names of the first poets 
are familiar in our manuals of devotion. It is to be hoped 
that the change indicates improvement in the general spirit 
of literature, and gives omens of the coming of the time 
when the highest action of mind shall be hallowed by a 
religious consecration. E. P. 
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Arr. VIII.—CHARACTER AND POSITION OF CONGREGA- 
TION ALISM.* 


LutrHer, summoned before the Diet at Worms and 
strongly urged to recant his errors, exclaimed, “ Convince 
me out of the sacred Scriptures that I am wrong, and I 
will recant everything. I yield to no authority but the 
word of God.” This declaration of Luther soon became 
an established principle, — the right of private judgment in 
interpreting the “sacred Scriptures” as the sufficient source 
and authoritative rule of Christian faith. This principle, 
upon which all Protestant sects claim to stand, and which 
alone justifies dissent from the doctrines and authority of 
the Roman Papacy, lies at the bottom of Congregationalism. 
It is the broad platform upon which its members come 
together, separating themselves subsequently, according to 
their religious affinities, into different congregations or 
churches. 

The importance, the influence and tendency of this prin- 
ciple, as opposed to the Rationalistic on the one hand, and 
the Hierarchical on the other, we endeavored to illustrate in 
a former article, and at its close intimated a purpose, which 
we now proceed to execute, of continuing the subject, by 
some observations on the second great principle of Congre- 
gationalism, — the independence of each particular church 
or congregation of worshippers, —and the present position 
and duties of Congregationalists. 

The second great principle of Congregationalism is in- 
volved in the first, follows as a necessary consequence from 
it. If each individual has a right to study and interpret the 
Scriptures for himself, then any number of individuals 
having a broad general agreement in their interpretation of 
these Scriptures, and in the religious opinions gathered from 
them, have a right to associate, to form themselves into a 
religious society, or church, and conduct, or have conduct- 
ed, the services of religious instruction and worship in such 
way as shall seem to them good, Scriptural and efficacious. 





* Report on Congregationalism, including a Manual of Church Disct- 
pline, together with the conrras Platform, adopted in 1648, and the 


Confession of Faith, adopted in 1680. Boston: B. Perkins & Co. 1846. 
12mo. pp. 128. 
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This is the idea or principle of Congregationalism, from 
which it derives its name. It supposes a general agreement 
among the same body of worshippers in the great funda- 
mentals of Christian truth; but it does not aim to enforce 
this agreement, much less to produce an identity of opinion 
in the particulars of religious belief. This broad, general 
ground of union was especially recognised, and practically 
adhered to, by the early Congregational churches of this 
country. The creeds or covenants of many of these 
churches were extremely simple, requiring only the gen- 
eral expression of a belief in the Scriptures as the revealed 
will and word of God, faith in Jesus as the promised Mes- 
siah and Saviour, and an earnest purpose of living in 
obedience to the precepts and spirit of his Gospel. This 
was the case, to some extent, even after the Synod of 1648, 
which framed and agreed upon the Cambridge Platform, 
and after the Synod of 1679-80, which adopted a Confes- 
sion of Faith similar, with slight variations, to the Savoy and 
Westminster Confessions. This Platform and this Confes- 
sion were undoubtedly recognised and appealed to generally 
by the New England churches, as embracing a true expo- 
sition of their principles of church organization and discipline 
and of the doctrines of the Gospel ; but in the administration 
of particular churches neither of them was rigidly adhered 
to and enforced. Certain it is, that in the records, which 
we have examined, of several churches established between 
1650 and 1700, no allusion is made in the accounts of 
their organization and early administration to the Platform 
or to the Confession ; while the only covenant of which any 
mention is made in the early records is exceedingly simple, 
broad, general, being only an expression, on the part of each 
individual originally forming or subsequently joining 
the church, of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and of a 
purpose to walk in all the commandments and ordinances 
of the Lord blameless, and to yield obedience to every truth 
of his that had been or should be made known to the indi- 
vidual as his duty. 

What we thus find by examination to have been the case 
with some of the early New England churches, we conclude 
was also the case with others; and a thorough and careful 
examination into the early records and administration of 
each and all of these churches would, we believe, sustain 
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the remark we have made, that Congregationalism does not 
aim to produce, much less enforce an exact identity of 
opinion in the particulars of religious belief among individ- 
uals of the same church, or an absolute uniformity of 
action and administration in all churches. With regard to 
individuals, it supposes a general agreement in certain 
great truths and principles as the basis on which they 
associate, the bond of union and ‘sympathy between them. 
As respects churches, it maintains that each congregation 
or society of Christian worshippers is an independent body, 
a true and complete church of Christ, with no subjection 
or responsibility to any other except what is mutual, having 
an inherent right and power to determine its own creed 
and form of worship, to select and, if need be, ordain its 
own pastor; in short, to order all its own affairs without 
hindrance, dictation or control from any other body. 

But while Congregationalism regards the individual so- 
cieties of worshippers as ‘“‘ distinct, and therefore not to be 
confounded with one another, and equal, and therefore 
having no dominion over one another,” it does not hold 
them to be absolutely separate, isolated bodies; but as 
having mutual relations and duties to each other as mem- 
bers of one great body, of which Christ is the head. It 
recognises and requires mutual sympathy, counsel, aid, 
encouragement and cdoperation between churches, to be 
exercised in obedience to the great principle of Christian 
love, and in such various ways as the occasion may demand 
or opportunity offer. 

The nice point in the practical working of Congrega- 
tionalism is, to preserve this independence and mutual 
sympathy of the churches,— to have the latter full, strong and 
efficacious, without infringing upon the former. Without 
discussing this topic at length, we may briefly remark, that 
there are obviously some methods in which Congregational 
churches may sympathize with and aid each other without 
any loss of independence. One church may consult ano- 
ther, or several other churches, touching any matter in 
which it feels the need of some counsel or judgment 
other than its own,—as the church at Antioch consulted 
the church at Jerusalem, on the question of the circumcision 
of the Gentiles, — being at liberty to act subsequently, upon 
the counsel given, in such way as it shall deem best. 
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Again, one church may of its own accord, meekly and in 
a loving spirit, advise or admonish another church touching 
any irregularity or scandal permitted in it without efforts at 
prevention. The Apostles claimed and exercised no con- 
trol over each other, yet Paul admonished, nay, rebuked 
Peter, when he found him acting wrong, —a fact difficult 
to reconcile with Peter’s supremacy, much more with his 
infallibility as Christ’s vicar upon earth. So among Con- 
gregational churches, claiming no authority over each other, 
one may admonish another kindly and meekly without 
usurpation, and the admonition be received in the same 
spirit, and be profited by, without loss of independence. 
Again, as the churches of the Gentiles contributed |lib- 
erally towards the relief and comfort of the church at 
Jerusalem, so one church may aid another by direct pecu- 
niary assistance, the richer and older helping the poorer 
and younger church to sustain the institutions of religion, 
the administration of the ordinances of the Gospel, till 
the latter reach a mature growth and can support itself. 
Again, through Associations, Conventions, Synods, — gen- 
eral assemblies, called by what name you choose, — Congre- 
gational churches may meet, consult and act together, may 
unite their moral and pecuniary strength in the execution of 
plans and enterprises too extensive for a single society to un- 
dertake, having reference to the general advancement of truth 
and the promotion of righteousness upon earth, — and this° 
without any loss or infringement of the independence of any 
church so consulting and acting. 

In these, as well as in other ways which we need not 
stop to enumerate, Congregational churches may exercise 
mutual sympathy, may feel themselves to be parts of a 
great whole, may advise and aid one another, may act with 
collective strength, in an associated capacity. 

This is the Congregational idea or plan, — independence, 
but not separation, — mutual sympathy, a fellowship of 
duty and benevolence, but not authoritative control. 

The question now arises, — is this plan, which makes each 
congregation or society of worshippers to be an independ- 
ent body, Christ its only head, the Scriptures its controlling 
authority and guide, free to conduct the services of instruc- 
tion and worship and to order its own affairs as these 
Scriptures interpreted by themselves may dictate, and to 
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have such sympathy, union and céoperation with other 
churches, as shall be found to be mutually beneficial, 
convenient and edifying —is this plan of church organiza- 
tion a good one? Is it Scriptural, in harmony with the 
letter and the spirit of the New Testament? Is it efficient ? 
Can it produce all the good produced by a stronger, a 
hierarchical organization, and at the same time be accom- 
panied by fewer evils, be less liable to abuse and perver- 
sion? We contend for the affirmative of these questions. 
We say first, that this plan is Scriptural, eminently in 
harmony with all that we read in the New Testament of 
the primitive Apostolical societies of Christians. We admit, 
what a just and wise interpretation of that volume estab- 
lishes, that no clear, distinctly defined, authoritatively 
promulgated plan of organization for the Christian Church 
is to be found in its pages. But we contend that all that 
there is in the Christian Scriptures, bearing directly or in- 
directly upon this subject, is in favor of Congregationalism. 
Our Saviour gave his Apostles one great simple commission— 
‘to preach the Gospel,” that is, to do what they could to 
disseminate its truths and principles, and bring men to 
obey them. He did not tell them to constitute, or not to 
constitute any particular kind of organization, form of 
worship, or mode of instruction, whereby truth might be 
diffused, holiness promoted, and the Gospel brought to bear 
with power upon the moral and spiritual interests of men. 
He left it to them to establish such organization, to adopt 
such forms of worship, such means and modes of impart- 
ing instruction, of diffusing and enforcing truth, as they 
might deem best. ‘The Apostles in fulfilling their commis- 
sion exercised this liberty. They went forth preaching the 
Gospel, making converts, gathering disciples, but they do 
not seem to have had much thought or care about forms of 
organization, worship or instruction. Their great object 
was, to establish the new religion with power in the hearts 
of men, not to construct its machinery as an external social 
institution. Undoubtedly during their lives and ministra- 
tions there was some organization among the different 
communities of converts to Christianity, some forms, usages, 
offices, designed to promote the spread of the Gospel, and 
the efficacious administration of its truth. But these do 


not appear to have been in all cases precisely the same, 
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nor to have originated always in an Apostolic injunction or 
command. Some of them did so originate; some were 
approved by the Apostles after their introduction by others ; 
some thus introduced, were disapproved and _ prohibited. 
“The form of the Christian community and of the public 
Christian worship,” says Neander, “arose at first without 
any preconceived plan.”* ‘This seems to have been the fact. 
In allusion to the resemblance of the organization and 
worship of the primitive Christian churches to those of the 
Jewish synagogue, the same writer says, “ But it may be 
disputed, whether the Apostles, to whom Christ committed 
the chief direction of affairs, designed from the first that 
believers should form a society exactly on the model of the 
synagogue, and in pursuance of this plan _ instituted 
particular offices for the government of the Church cor- 
responding to that model,—or whether, without such a 
preconceived plan, distinct offices were appointed as cir- 
cumstances required, in doing which they availed them- 
selves of the model of the synagogue, with which they were 
familiar.”’+ While he admits that the former ‘ supposition 
has much plausibility,” he thinks that “the evidence for it, 
on closer examination, appears by no means conclusive.” 
He contends for the latter supposition, which seems to be 
the correct one. The Apostles do not appear to have had 
any preconceived plan for the organization of the Christian 
Church. They went forth to preach the Gospel; they 
went first to their own people, the Jews. The synagogue, 
in the simplicity and freedom of its service, gave the 
readiest access to them; they entered it, and spoke. They 
made converts; these converts, gathered from the syna- 
gogue, (and often, perhaps, all or almost all the worshippers 
at the same synagogue embraced the Christian faith nearly 
simultaneously,) preserved or adopted, in all its essential 
features, the form of organization and worship to which 
they were accustomed, with such alterations from time to 
time, as the spirit and purpose of the Gospel might suggest 
or require. ; 

This view is fully avowed and sustained, with an inde- 
pendence and candor that do him honor, by that distin- 





* Planting and Training of the Christian Church. Edinburgh Ed. p. 
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guished prelate, Archbishop Whately, who remarks:—« It 
appears highly probable, —I might say, morally certain, — 
that wherever a Jewish synagogue existed, that was brought, 
—the whole, or the chief part of it, to embrace the 
Gospel, the apostles did not there, so much form a Christ- 
ian church (or congregation, ecclesia) as make an existing 


congregation Christian ; by introducing the Christian sac- 


raments and worship, and establishing whatever regulations 
were requisite for the newly adopted faith; leaving the ma- 
chinery (if | may so speak) of government unchanged.” * 
We might quote a multitude of authorities to the same 
effect, but itis not necessary. It is a fact admitted, we be- 
lieve, by all the most eminent and unprejudiced ecclesiastical 
writers, and as clearly proved as anything connected with 
the history of the primitive Church can be, that “the form 
of the Christian community, and of the public Christian 
worship, arose at first without any preconceived plan” in 
the minds of the Apostles or first converts; that they were 
borrowed from the Jewish synagogue, by a natural and 
easy transference, and in all important -features and prin- 
ciples corresponded to the model from which they were 
derived. If this be so, then the question of the Scriptural 
character of Independent Congregationalism, and its cor- 
respondence with the organization of the Apostolical 
churches, is at once settled ; for the Jewish synagogues were 
independent congregations, each invested with the right, 
possessing and exercising the power, to order its own affairs. 
It was a voluntary assembly ; its government administered 
by rulers or elders elected by the people, who enacted their 
own laws, received or rejected proselytes, admitted worthy 
or excluded unworthy members, and, in short, managed 
their own concerns and governed themselves, by a free, 
elective, popular government. Everything bearing upon 
this point in the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles 
shows this to have been the character of the organization 
and government of the primitive churches. The first act 
of the disciples, or church at Jerusalem after the ascension 
was, to fill the place of Judas in the company of Apostles. 
This was done by election. Even the Apostles did not 





* Kingdom of Christ, p. 83. 
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claim the right of filling a vacancy in their own body ; they 
left it to the assembled church, or disciples. It is uncertain 
even, whether the nomination of the two candidates, 
Joseph and Matthias, proceeded from them or from the 
church collectively ; but it is clear, that the election was 
by the assembly, and whatever may have been its mode, it 
was an admission on the part of the Apostles, of a right in 
the people to make the election. The next important act 
was the election of Deacons, (Acts vi. 1—6). Here the 
Apostles propose the plan and leave it to the people, the 
congregation of disciples, to execute it. ‘‘ Nor was there 
any ground or reason,” says Owen, “ why this order and 
process should be observed, why the Apostles should not 
themselves nominate and appoint persons, whom they saw 
and knew meet for this office to receive it, but that it was 
the right and liberty of the people according to the mind of 
Christ, to choose their own officers, which they would not 
abridge or infringe.”* In 2 Corinthians, viii. 19, Paul 
speaks of a person (zEtgoror7 Gels dnd ToY éxxhyorar ,) appoint- 
ed by the churches to accompany him in his travels; that 
is, chosen by a vote of the church, egorovey meaning, ac- 
cording to the concurring authority of lexicographers, to give 
one’s vote by holding up the hand. In his Epistles he 
often refers to Timothy and Titus, and mentions Mark, 
‘Silvanus, Clemens, Epaphras, as his companions in his 
missionary labors, his assistants in setting in order the 
churches, and in these allusions often asserts or implies that 
they were chosen to-this office by the churches. 

These examples, and many others that might be adduced, 
show that the organization and government of the churches 
planted by the Apostles, were popular; that their officers 
and delegates were chosen, and, in short, all their affairs 
ordered by a vote of the assembled congregation or society 
of disciples. ‘They were Congregational churches, — each 
church an independent, separate community, acknowledg- 
ing no diocesan, metropolitan, or patriarchal head, and in 
the conduct of its worship, the admission of its members, 
the exercise of its discipline, the choice of its officers, and 
the entire management of its affairs, submitting to no con- 
trol from any external body. 





* Gospel Church. Chap. iv. 
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We have dwelt the longer upon this point, because it 
bears directly upon the second. It establishes the efficiency 
of this system, its capacity to produce all the good of a 
stronger, a hierarchical organization, with less liability to 
perversion and abuse, with fewer evils growing out of it. 
If the Christian Church, starting with a small and humble 
band of believers in the city of Jerusalem, maintained its 
' existence and made its progress for near two centuries 
under this form of organization; if, when the world was 
against it, the Gospel triumphed over the pomp and power, 
and seeming durability of the world’s superstition and idol- 
atry, establishing its kingdom in the hearts of thousands in 
every province of the Roman empire, and achieved this 
triumph, as it did, under this simple form of organization ; 
then this organization is efficient. We need no stronger 
evidence of its efficiency than the fact, that it is that under 
which Christianity grew up and made progress during its 
first two centuries. ‘The two great elements which make 
it efficient are, we conceive, its simplicity and its freedom. 
It is an exceedingly simple form of organization, wnin- 
vitingly simple to such minds as have a taste for pomp and 
parade, and a complicated arrangement of offices and ser- 
vices. It is just so much organization as is necessary, and 
no more than is necessary, to the administration, the exist- 
ence of religion as an external social institution, allowing 
the individual all the liberty that is compatible with any 
degree of social organization, and leaving the truth free to 
unfold itself with progressive beauty and purity, and act 
with growing power upon the heart and conscience. This 
is what Christian religious organization should be. ‘The 
Gospel addresses itself primarily to the individual, not to 
the community ; its ultimate and highest results are to be 
produced in the individual. Through the lofty and con- 
trolling energy with which its truths inspire the soul, it 
would redeem and regenerate the individual; and through 
the individual reach society, redeem and regenerate that. 
The more any ecclesiastical organization loses sight of the 
individual, his rights and responsibilities, cramping and 
controlling his intellectual and moral action to add to the. 
collective strength and power of the organization, the more 
opposed is it to the spirit and character of the Gospel. 
The more any ecclesiastical organization recognises the 
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rights and responsibilities of the individual, and, in enjoying 
the one and discharging the other according to the dictates 
of his own conscience, gives him all the freedom that is 
compatible with the order and decency, the general rules 
and regulations that must of necessity be established and 
observed in the public social administration of religion, the 
more is it in harmony with the spirit and purpose of the 
Gospel. In its simplicity and freedom Independent Con- 
gregationalism most nearly approaches this happy medium. 
During the ministries, under the influence and with the 
approbation of the Apostles, Christianity first embodied 
itself, in this form of organization, which, while it is clearly 
in harmony with its spirit and character, is probably the 
only one through which Christianity could then have made 
any progress or gained any footing in the world. Had the 
Apostles attempted, we know the supposition is incon- 
sistent with all that we read of their characters and con- 
duct, — but had they attempted to introduce among their 
converts, to establish over the Christian communities they 
gathered, a strong or hierarchical organization and govern- 
ment; had they gone forth saying, as the Romanists must 
suppose them to have said, ‘ Our brother Peter is the chief 
of the Apostles; he is Christ’s vicar upon earth; in the 
new spiritual kingdom, the Church of Christ, which we are 
to establish upon earth, all authority and all offices are to 
emanate from. him ; he consults with us, we confer with 
him, and only such officers and teachers as derive au- 
thority from us, through the bishops by regular succes- 
sion, shall be lawful officers and teachers in the Church of 
Christ, and no efficacy shall accompany, no validity shall 
attach to the administration of the Gospel by others ;’— 
had they gone forth making such pretensions, proclaim- 
ing such principles as these for the organization and gov- 
ernment of the converts to the new religion which they 
taught, they would, in all human probability, have fail- 
ed of success. ‘They would have gained no converts to 
such a system as this. It would have awakened no sym- 
pathy in the breasts of the poor and lowly ; among the great 
and powerful it would have stirred up a fierce opposition ; 
and the State, justly jealous of such a rival authority, would 
have instantly put forth its power to crush and exterminate 
its authors, while the people would have rejoiced in the 
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overthrow of men, who claimed such lordship over con- 
science, and sought to establish such a mighty spiritual 
despotism. The Apostles succeeded because they claimed 
not to exercise lordship over God’s heritage. They succeed- 
ed because the only idea of a Church, a Christian society, 
which they had in their minds and attempted to realize, 

was “the beautiful image of a religious fraternity, united 
' together in the bonds of faith and mutual affection, and 
striving together in purity and love for the promotion of 
godliness becoming Christian men.” They succeeded be- 
cause of the simplicity and freedom of organization, which, 
if they did not originate, they encouraged and approved, as 
in harmony with the spirit of the Gospel, adapted to its 
efficient administration. 

The system which was efficient during the first two cen- 
turies, is now and will ever be efficient. It confines itself 
to religious objects, and seeks to accomplish those objects 
by moral and spiritual means. It has no entanglement with 
the State, acknowledges no dependence and seeks no 
support from civil government. In its-influence upon the 
clergy and the laity, it has every thing to recommend it. It 
tends to preserve the former from an ambitious or mercenary 
spirit, from an indolent and formal discharge of the duties 
of their office, to make them useful, faithful, devoted min- 
isters of the Gospel. Indeed, we have often thought that 
a strong moral argument might be made out against a 
hierarchy from its influence, or at least the tendency of its 
influence, upon the character of the clergy. ‘The meek and 
lowly Jesus, who forbade his disciples to seek “ the upper- 
most rooms at feasts,” and who taught that humility was 
the loveliest grace, the crowning feature of the Christian 
character, could not have proposed for his Church an or- 
ganization that should tend directly and powerfully to foster 
pride, to encourage ambition, to awaken in the soul that 
worldly and selfish passion — a desire for power and place, a 
love of distinction and authority. Yet this is the direct 
tendency of a hierarchical organization of the Church. We 
know that some have resisted this tendency, have shown 
themselves superior to it. We know that in the Roman 
and English hierarchies there have been men, in both low- 
ly and exalted clerical stations, whose characters were a 
model of every ministerial grace and virtue, men who in 
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their meekness and humility of spirit, their large and com- 
prehensive charity, their devoted and indefatigable labors, 
their eminent fidelity and distinguished usefulness, were an 
ornament and an honor to the Christian name. Their mem- 
ories are embalmed in the affection and reverence of man- 
kind. Their labors and characters are the property, not of 
Rome or of England exclusively, but of the whole Christian 
world. But these exceptions only prove the rule. The 
tendency of a hierarchy is, to foster pride and ambition in 
some, a truckling subserviency and sycophancy in others, 
of the clergy, to engender strife and contention, to tempt to 
low, base arts and intrigues, through which to rise to the 
high places of ecclesiastical dignity and power. Ecclesias- 
tical history, the pages of which are filled with the mourn- 
ful recital of disgraceful contests for these objects, proves 
this to be the tendency of a hierarchical organization. 
It has been said indeed, that the ambitious contentions of 
the clergy of the primitive Church were the ground and 
origin of Episcopacy ; that it was resorted to “as an expedi- 
ent to heal their divisions.”* If this were so, it would not 
be the first instance in which men have sought a remedy 
worse than the disease. That Episcopacy has such an ori- 
gin or such an influence, however, it is difficult to prove. 
That there were differences and contentions among the 
clergy of the primitive Church, during the period of its free, 
simple, Congregational organization, we neither deny nor 
doubt. We have evidences and instances of them even be- 
fore the close of the New Testament record ; but we do not 
read that any claim was set up or any resort was had to 
Episcopal authority in order to settle these differences. An 
explanation given and received in the spirit of mutual éonfi- 
dence, as among brethren and equals, seemed sufficient, if 
not to reconcile the difference, at least to prevent evil con- 
sequences from flowing from it, and, as in the case of Paul 
and Barnabas after their unhappy division, each left the 
other at liberty “ to prosecute his labors for the salvation of 
men, without being arrested by the bans of a hierarchy, or 
trammelled by ecclesiastical jealousy lest the souls whom the 
one or the other should win to Christianity might chance 
not to have been canonically converted.”’ 





* See Coleman’s Primitive Church, p. 232, who cites Jerome to this 
effect. , 
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So at the present day differences and contentions among 
the ministers of Congregational churches may unhappily 
arise; but the course sanctioned by the authority of the 
New Testament and the example of the Apostles, of an ex- 
planation given and received in the spirit of mutual confi- 
dence, as among brethren recognising each other’s perfect 
equality and independence, is more likely to reconcile these 
differences, or to prevent their evil influences, than an ap- 
peal to any absolute ecclesiastical authority. 

Be this as it may, we maintain that differences and con- 
tentions are less likely to arise among a body of men re- 
cognising in each other perfect official equality and inde- 
pendence, than among a body of men whose organization 
tempts them to seek pre-eminence one above another, and 
many of whom must have their eyes fixed, or their hearts 
struggling for, that post of supremacy, which only one of 
their number can gain. The whole position in which Con- 
gregationalism places the clergy—one in rank, equal in au- 
thority, independent of each other, dependent each upon 
the congregation to which he ministers; accountable to that 
congregation alone, with no official relations or responsible- 
ness beyond it —this whole position is beneficial in its ten- 
dency. While it is eminently calculated to preserve peace 
and harmony among the clergy, and gives little scope to 
the workings of an unholy ambition, a thirst for office and 
love of power, it leaves each man free to pursue his great 
work by such services, such modes of operation and influ- 
ence as he and his congregation may deem best. No ec- 
clesiastical superior, distant from his position, ignorant of its 
wants, and consequently incompetent to judge of its duties, 
has a right to interfere with his ministry, or dictate or con- 
trol his course. Filling each with a sense of direct and ex- 
clusive responsibleness to those immediately around him, it 
teaches circumspection and prudence, while at the same time 
it inspires zeal, encourages effort, prompts every man to 
fidelity and devotedness in his sphere ; and thus blesses the 
churches with an useful and efficient ministry, —a ministry 
who have no prospects of earthly ambition, no high places 
of ecclesiastical dignity to attain, and whose whole ener- 
gies and efforts are directed to the spiritual object of the 
profession. 


But the influence of the Congregational organization 
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upon the laity is equally beneficial. Under a hierarchy the 
people have little or no concern in the administration or 
government of the church, little influence, and consequently 
little comparative interest in religious affairs. The organ- 
ization under which they are trained gives them but a lim- 
ited sense of their responsibility to Christ and his Gos- 
pel. They are content with the payment of dues demand- 
ed, and with the personal observance of the offices and 
forms of worship. They feel that they have few rights or 
duties in the church beyond this ; that all that is to be done 
in the church, and by the church for the world, is to be 
done by others — the priests, bishops and presbyters. This 
is the tendency, resisted and counteracted to some extent in 
some cases, still the tendency of the hierarchy —to keep 
down the laity, to destroy their influence, and consequently 
diminish their interest in religious affairs. Congregational 
organization is precisely opposite in its tendency. Here the 
care of the church, its powers of administration, discipline 
and effort devolve upon the laity, rest primarily in them. 
This system trains the people to live and care for the inter- 
ests of religion. Ifit invest them with power, it invests them 
with responsibility also, and in the. exercise of the one they 
are led torecognise the obligations of the other. There are, 
at least there need be, no drones, or monks, or sinecurists, or 
cloistered Christians among Congregationalists ; no man is 
kept back from any religious act or effort, “fearing lest he 
should meet with some outward holy thing in religion, 
which his very touch or presence might profane.” His 
strength and graces and virtues are called into habitual ex- 
ercise, and an efficient practical character given to his relig- 
ion ; and “this,” says Milton, “I hold to be another consid- 
erable reason why the functions of church government ought 
to be free and open to any Christian man, though never so 
laic, if his capacity, his faith, and prudent demeanor com- 
mend him.” ‘Then would the congregation of the Lord 
soon recover the true likeness and visage of what she is in- 
deed, a holy generation, a royal priesthood, a saintly com- 
munion, the household and city of God.”* In religion, that 
must be the most efficient system of organization which 
most calls out the strength and power and interests of the 





* Prose Works, vol. i, p. 167. 
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people, which makes among men, the greatest number of 
earnest, devoted, practical working men in the cause of 
Christ, the spread of truth and righteousness. The tenden- 
cy of the Congregational organization of the church to do 
this is stronger and more direct than the hierarchical. In 
regard to the efficiency of Congregational organization we 
are perfectly willing to leave the subject where Dr. Hall 
leaves it, by an appeal to its influence upon the New Eng- 
land character, and ask with him, ‘if it would be any in- 
jury to have such institutions and such an administration 
of religion prevail throughout the world.” 

We have left ourselves but little space to speak of the 
present condition and duties of Congregationalists. Among 
the great body of New England Congregationalists, there is 
clearly a reviving interest felt in the principles of their ec- 
clesiastical organization. Of the many evidences of this, 
not the least prominent is the publication, the title of which 
we have given at the commencement of this article. This 
publication is the Report of a Committee appointed at the 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts Pastoral Association 
in Boston, May 29, 1844, “to take into consideration what 
measures are necessary for the re-affirmation and mainte- 
nance of the principles and spirit of Congregationalism.” 
The substance of this Report is, that for the re-affirmation 
and maintenance of the essential principles of Congrega- 
tionalism, it is of the first importance that the principles and 
the rules of church government resulting from them should 
by well defined and finally established, and for this purpose, 
Congregational ministers and churches should come to “a 
substantial agreement, and should in all material points 
adopt the same system of ecclesiastical principles and rules, 
* * * and should be agreed in the adoption of a 
Confession of Faith.” Allusion is made to the want of 
entire harmony among Congregationalists in sentiment and 
action respecting the principles of ecclesiastical polity, and 
the subject is illustrated by reference to “the treatment of 
church members who are chargeable with offences,” to “ the 
discipline of ministers chargeable with immorality or her- 
esy,” to ‘the fellowship of the churches, and the manner 
in which they are to treat one another when offences oc- 
cur,” and to “ the character of those ministers and churches 
that shall be chosen to constitute mutual councils.” The 
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Report, while it asserts that the Congregational system is 
contained in the Cambridge Platform, and that the churches 
do indeed profess in some sort to receive this Platform as 
their standard, admits that this “ancient document,” though 
the product of men of powerful intellects and well suited to 
the wants of the churches in their day, ‘evidently needs 
revising, in order to fit it for general use at the present 
time ;”’ that “it contains some principles which cannot now 
be adopted,” “has some obscurities which ought to be re- 
moved, and some deficiencies which ought to be supplied ; ” 
that “it is understood differently by different ministers and 
churches, and none of them conform to all its provisions.” 


‘Ts it not important,” it then asks, ‘‘ that we should make it 
our object to come to an agreemeiit as to the principles and rules 
of church government? If there are passages in the Platform, 
which all regard as inadmissible at the present day, let us say 
what those passages are, and let the Platform be so revised and 
modified that we can unitedly adopt it as our directory, and can 
govern our ecclesiastical proceedings in accordance with it. It 
would be found that a judicious revision of the Platform and a 
convenient arrangement of the rules of our ecclesiastical polity 
would as truly promote the order and welfare of our churches, 
as the late revision and arrangement of our civil laws has pro- 
moted the order and prosperity of civil society. * * * * 
But if it is judged best, as it may be, that the Platform should 
remain as it is, then it is thought that a digest of rules drawn 
from the Platform and from approved usages, presented in the 
form of a Manual of Discipline, would be of essential benefit to 
the churches. The want of agreement in church polity has 
been very disadvantageous to the cause of Congregationalism, 
and, if suffered to remain, will doubtless be more and more dis- 
advantageous.’’—— pp. 13, 14. 


In accordance with this suggestion, the Committee pro- 
ceed to state what in their opinion “are the chief principles 
of Church polity, which are contained or implied in the 
Cambridge Platform, and present a draft of a Manual of 
Church Discipline, which they consider as “very im- 
perfect,” and which they lay before their brethren with the 
view of calling attention to the subject, “leaving it with 
them by additions and other alterations to complete it,” in 
such form that it “will have a prospect of being adopted 
by the united act of Congregationalists in Massachusetts, 
and if it may be, beyond Massachusetts.” ‘Towards the 
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close of their Report the Committee say, ‘It has appeared 
to us in every point of view expedient that the whole of 
the Platform and Confession of Faith, adopted by the Puri- 
tan I'athers, should be annexed to the preceding publica- 
tion, so that ministers and churches may see in one view 
what Congregationalism was, and what we hope it will, 
for substance, continue to be.’ The documents are 
therefore published with the Report, and complete the vol- 
ume. 

What has been the action of the Pastoral Association, or 
of individual ministers and churches upon this Report, we 
do not know; but the appointment of the Committee and 
this result of their labors afford a significant index of the 
state of things among a large portion of the Congregational 
body. While they show the ecclesiastical affairs of Con- 
gregationalists to be much “at loose ends,” with a great 
want of order and regularity, and established principles and 
uniform action in their ecclesiastical proceedings, they 
clearly indicate that on the part of many there is manifest 
dissatisfaction with this state of things, and a strong desire 
and determination to remedy the evil, and introduce more 
of union and organization, a stricter adherence to established 
principles in ecclesiastical action. There are evidences of 
a similar state of feeling among the Unitarian portion of 
the Congregationalists. While among these there are some 
who would do away with the little ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion and action that we now have, who would discontinue 
Councils, local or district associations, and apparently all 
recognition and sympathy between churches as distinct 
ecclesiastical bodies, there are others who would adhere to 
‘ancient usages,” who would re-affirm and maintain the 
principles and spirit of Congregationalism. We confess 
ourselves to be among this latter number. We have never 
supposed that Congregationalism, or that Unitarian Con- 
gregationalism had nothing to recommend it but its liberty, 
or that that liberty was an unbounded license of opinion, in 
which all religious boundaries and platforms were removed 
and the bark ‘of the human soul left to float wide and free 
upon the billows of thought, drift where the winds and 
waves of inquiry might carry it, rest where they should 
permit it to rest, or rest no where, giving account of itself 
to none, claiming ever and always to bear the Christian 
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flag and sail on the sea of Christian truth. We have 
never supposed that the only watch-word and rallying point 
of Congregationalists was liberty, or that they were so free 
that they could not rally even around that, but must each 
be not only independent but separate, each pursue a path 
of his own, and none venture to intimate or assume to have 
an opinion whether the path of another is right or wrong, 
Christian or anti-Christian, leading into or out of the Chris- 
tian fold. Yet this seems to be the idea which some have 
of Congregationalism. If they are right, then the days of 
Congregationalism are numbered. In religion we need a 
rock to stand upon, something firm and stable. The 
human mind needs, and ever seeks till it finds, a point of 
repose, something upon which it can rest securely in the 
fulness and satisfaction of faith. No religious system that 
does not afford and present this, no system that is on every 
and all points vague and shadowy, determining no great 
principles, outlines or boundaries of faith, leaving an utter 
uncertainty as to what it is in itself, or how far it extends, 
or who belong to it, or are embraced by it, such a system 
can never gain power or permanence in the world. Any 
body of men, call them a denomination, a sect or anti- 
sectarian sect, let them assume or eschew any or all names, 
as they please, any body of men attempting in a Christian 
community to uphold and carry out such a system, must 
fail. They cannot succeed. They and their adherents 
will soon find themselves absorbed, according to their affini- 
ties, in one or another of the denominations around them, 
that does offer and maintain something definite, permanent 
and stable, something upon which faith can rest, around 
which affections can cluster, to which the soul can cleave 
and find peace. 

We undervalue not the importance of religious liberty. 
We hold it in devout reverence as a holy and divine thing, 
man’s noblest prerogative, which we would neither disown 
nor abuse. A calm assertion of it, a manly defence and 
unshrinking vindication of it against all the malice of intol- 
erance and all the hosts of spiritual power, is a grand and 
noble work ; we honor those who achieve it. But we hold 
that Christian liberty, like Christianity itself, has its limits 
and boundaries; and every individual in his own mind 
places some boundary toit. Even the most ultra rationalist 
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probably does this. Claiming to be a Christian himself, he 
must have some Christian standard or platform, — the 
measure of faith that in his judgment places one on Chris- 
tian ground, gives one claim to the Christian name, apart 
from which even he would not apply that name. With 
him that measure is the reality and excellence of Christ’s 
life and character and instructions. He denies everything 
supernatural, but he believes that such a person as Jesus 
Christ really existed, that he lived a life of consummate 
purity and benevolence, and uttered instructions of divine 
wisdom and truth; and on this account he claims to be 
recognised as a Christian, and considers his liberty infringed 
and himself persecuted if the supernaturalist does not, 
because he cannot consistently, so recognise him. But 
suppose a person to say to the Rationalist, ‘I deny not only 
the supernatural portions of the New Testament record, but 
I deny the whole as a reality ; I do not believe that such 
a person as Jesus Christ ever lived and taught; I believe 
in the great religious truths and moral principles presented 
in the New Testament, as delivered-by Jesus Christ ; I 
hold them to be the truths and principles by which I ought 
to govern my life, and I endeavor to govern it by them; I 
reverence the character described in the New Testament as 
the character of Jesus Christ ; I hold it to be the model and 
standard by which I ought to form my own character, and 
I endeavor so to do; I claim therefore, though I deny the 
reality of the whole New Testament record, to be a Chris- 
tian ; ’"—suppose a person to.say this to the Rationalist, must 
not the Rationalist, if consistent and true to his measure 
of faith, refuse to recognise him as on Christian ground. 
Would he not reply to him, —‘ The reality of Christ’s 
character is the very substance of Christianity ; it is a con- 
viction of its reality, that gives efficacy and power to that 
character ; if you deny that, there is no Christianity, prop- 
erly speaking, for you — you are not on Christian ground ?’ 
We stop not to show that he who denies the reality of 
the whole of the New Testament record, while he pro- 
fesses to believe and obey its truths, has in fact as good 
a claim to the Christian name as he who with the same 
profession denies all its supernatural portions; we have 
introduced this illustration merely to show, that every in- 
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dividual has in his own mind some boundaries to Chris- 
tianity, and consequently some limits to Christian liberty ; 
and it is a part of his liberty to say what in his judgment 
those limits are, and to act upon that judgment. So every 
society or congregation, organized and meeting together 
for public worship and the administration of Christian ordi- 
hances, must have some platform upon which they stand, 
and beyond which their Christian fellowship and sym- 
pathies do not, because they cannot, extend. Meeting ex- 
pressly as Christians, for Christian purposes, they must 
have some sort of common idea of who or what a Christian 
is, of the kind and measure of faith that makes a man a 
Christian and not a Hindoo, or a Jew or Mohammedan ; and 
their administration of the Gospel must realize this idea, 
must proceed upon it and virtually declare it. And where 
a number of societies or congregations hold the same com- 
mon idea, and act upon and declare it by a general similar- 
ity of worshp and administration, it may be well for them, 
— at times a duty, as well as a right and privilege, — col- 
lectively to affirm this idea and the general principles and 
regulations of ecclesiastical polity which grow out of it, and 
which they endeavor to maintain and apply ; and thus for 
their own benefit, and the progress of Christ’s kingdom and 
cause, define their positions and strengthen the ties of sym- 
pathy and fellowship by which they are united. 

This, we believe, is one of the great duties of Congrega- 
tionalists at the present day — “to re-affirm and maintain 
the principles and spirit of Congregationalism.” In the 
Report to which we have already alluded, in speaking of a 
Convention or Synod for this purpose, and the good, “ not 
overtasking itself with reforms,” it might do for “ the credit, 
order, strength, comfort and usefulness of the church,” the 
Committee say in a note, “It has often been suggested 
that with proper attention, the way might be prepared for 
such a convention to meet in 1848, the second centennial 
from the time when the Cambridge Platform was adopted. 
The idea of a convention or Synod of Congregational min- 
isters and churches at that time has struck the minds of all, 
so far as we know, with peculiar satisfaction.” 

This suggestion strikes us favorably, as both important 
and practicable. We should like to see it carried into 
effect. The call for such a Convention or Synod would 
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come with propriety from the Massachusetts Convention of 
Congregational Ministers. Let that body at their annual 
meeting in May next, call such a Synod, to be composed 
of the pastor and one lay delegate, (or two lay delegates, 
where the pulpit is vacant) from every Congregational 
church in Massachusetts, to meet at such time and place in 
the year 1843, as the Convention may designate. 

The strong objection that will at once arise in most minds 
to the adoption of this course, is the antecedent probability 
of such a want of harmony and congruity in this Synod as 
would prevent the possibility of any great good resulting 
from it. We admit the force of this objection, but do not 
think that it ought to have so much weight as to discourage 
or prevent the enterprise. It would be difficult to predict 
the result of an assembly thus called and constituted. The 
spirit of Christianity, eminently the spirit of Congregational 
Christianity, is that of the Apostle, when he said “ Unto the 
Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to 
them that are without law, as without law, that I might gain 
them that are without law. To the weak became I as 
weak, that I might gain the weak; I am made all things to 
all men, that I might by all means save some. And this I 
do for the Gospel’s sake, that I might be partaker thereof 
with you.” That is, it is a spirit which seeks first union 
and sympathy and céoperation with others, and not con- 
trast and separation. Itis a spirit which disposes us to go 
along with all men as far as we can, and to separate and 
oppose only when it becomes absolutely necessary. It is a 
spirit of liberty, but not a liberty swelling with large ideas 
of individual independence, bristling all over with points of 
contrast and opposition to others, a liberty which says —‘ I 
can stand alone, and mean to stand alone; I hold the 
truth and the truth alone —the truth more purely than 
others hold it; and I can recognise it only as I hold it, and 
as it affects the relations between my conscience and my 
God.’ It isa liberty compatible with ‘the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace”; which, while it preserves the integ- 
rity of the conscience, looks first at the things in which it 
agrees with others, seeks for points of union and contact, a 
common bond of sympathy and interest, that shall unite the 
hearts of others with itself in a fellowship of faith, duty and 
benevolence. It may be that could the proposed Synod 
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come together in this spirit, there would not be such a want 
of harmony, such irreconcilable differences, as are imagined. 

From the quotations we have already made from the Re- 
port, it is certain that the Platform of 1648, and probably 
the Confession of Faith of 1680, would not be adopted 
precisely as they are. Important alterations would probably 
be made in them, to meet the views and opinions of Ortho- 
dox Congregationalists of the present day. In many of 
these alterations the Unitarian Congregationalists would 
concur, and perhaps be fully satisfied with them. It might 
be, perhaps, that the calm and moderate men of both these 
portions of the Congregational body after friendly discussion 
and intercourse would find themselves nearer together than 
they now imagine, and might be able to agree upon some 
broad platform and confession, some general rules and 
principles of ecclesiastical polity, which would receive the 
approbation of a large majority of both the Orthodox and 
Unitarian Congregationalists, and thus the schism between 
them be healed, and these two parties like the Calvinists 
and Arminians of former days, present, as Congregational- 
ists, an undivided front to the world. 

For ourselves, we are free to confess that we should re- 
joice in such a result, and would do what we could, go as 
far as we could, to produce it; not from any selfish consid- 
erations growing out of the effect it might have upon our 
personal relations and intercourse with our brethren, but 
for its effect upon Congregationalism and the cause of re- 
ligious freedom and truth. In this respect we cannot but 
regard it asa thing greatly to be desired, that the whole 
body of Congregationalists should be united, and their whole 
strength, interests, sympathies and céoperation be directed 
to sustain and perpetuate that simple and efficient system 
of church polity, with which all that is venerable and all that 
is glorious in the religious history and character of New Eng- 
land is so immediately connected. 

But suppose the proposed Convention or Synod should not 
result in this union,—and we admit the great improbability 
that it would,— we are still of opinion that the interests of 
Congregationalism would be promoted, and a good effect 
produced upon our churches, by the action of such an as- 
sembly. The mere gathering of such a body for such a 
purpose would serve to awaken fresh interest in the system 
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of ecclesiastical organization in whose behalf it was con- 
vened, direct attention to its claims and diffuse a knowl- 
edge of its principles. This would be a benefit. As mat- 
ters are, the probable result of the action of such a Conven- 
tion would be the preparation and adoption of two Platforms 
and Confessions, one by the Orthodox majority and one by 
the Unitarian minority of the body. But even this is not a 
result tobe deprecated. It would not tend to dissever these 
parties much, if any, more than they are at present, while it 
would tend to introduce more of order, system, regularity 
and adherence to established principles, in the ecclesiastical 
proceedings of both. 

But whatever may be thought of this suggestion ofa 
general Synod, we hold that it is the duty of Congregation- 
alists at the present moment, in some way to define more 
distinctly their position, ‘‘ to re-affirm and maintain the prin- 
ciples and spirit” of their organization, and preserve more 
order and regularity ‘n their ecclesiastical proceedings.— 
We do not mean that they should attempt to introduce a 
stringent and oppressive organization. We should not be 
in favor of any thing of this sort. We could not vote for 
the adoption of such a manual of discipline as is offered by 
the Committee of the Massachusetts Pastoral Association. 
The Committee describe it as imperfect, and speak of addi- 
tions to be made to it. To us it seems already too large, 
too minute and particular in its details; and one would 
think from the fulness of the chapters in relation to the 
trial of ministers and church members for immoralities, that 
these were things to be expected as common occurrences, 
and especially to be provided for in a manual of directions 
for the government of churches. The operation of such a 
manual of discipline as the one under consideration, would 
be to produce, not a body of Independent Congregational 
churches, in sympathy and fellowship with each other, but 
a confederation or consociation of churches, each under the 
control of the whole. We should not be in favor of any- 
thing that would destroy the independence of individual 
churches. But we would not have this independence so 
far preponderate, as to destroy all sympathy, union, co-opera- 
tion and a general similarity of ecclesiastical proceedings. 
This seems to be the case at present. We would change 
this state of things. We would bring back more of that 
38 * 
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mutual regard, intercourse and co-operation which once ex- 
isted among our churches ; we would have this considered 
as only less important than the preservation of their inde- 
pendence. And for this purpose we would have them de- 
clare the ground on which they stand, and the general 
principle by which they are, and mean to be governed. 
We would have them adhere to ancient usages which time 
has hallowed, which experience has shown to be accompa- 
nied with many benefits and few evils, and for abandoning 
which no substantial or conclusive reason can be given. 
We would have them adhere to Councils, both ordaining 
and advisory — especially the former. Advisory Councils 
have sometimes failed to effect much good ; but ordaining 


Councils, we believe, have always had a good effect. They 


serve to keep up a high standard of character, of literary 
and moral qualifications in the clergy, to quicken feelings 
of sympathy, kindness and mutual interest between church- 
es, and to impress both pastor and people with a deep sense 
of their reciprocal duties, and their solemn responsibleness 
to God, and to each other. We believe that they can do 
no harm, and may do much good. We have no strong ob- 
jection to ordination by the church itself, through its elders 
or deacons, but in most cases there seem to us manifest ad- 
vantages in the assembling of a Council. These two modes 
of ordination —by a Council, or by the church itself—are the 
only ones known to Congregationalism, and consequently, 
we presume, the only ones that would be recognised by the 
Supreme Court of the Commonwealth, as conferring the 
powers and privileges, which the laws assign to ordained 
ministers of the Gospel. We would have them adhere to 
local or district ministerial associations. We would have 
them adhere to, and use all wise means and practices that 
would serve to quicken the sympathies of our ministers 
and churches, to strengthen the ties of fellowship, to in- 
vigorate the sentiment of mutual responsibleness and obli- 
gation, and to combine the strength and the efforts of all in 
helping forward those grand moral results which it is the 
purpose of Christianity to produce. 

But the great duty of Congregationalists is, to bring forth 
in freshness, abundance and beauty, the fruits of faith, 
to dwell upon the great practical truths, the spiritual reali- 
ties of the Gospel, till they become the germs of a new and 
higher life to the soul, till they develop a new and higher 
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form of the Christian character, — beautiful in its propor- 
tions, firm in its foundations, heaven-aspiring and heaven- 
reaching in its summit. A new and better form of prac- 
tical Christianity — religion enthroned, her dominion “ ab- 
solute in the head and heart of society,”— this is the want, 
the craving of the world. What the world craves, the Gos- 
pel prospers. What the Roman Church with a grand ambi- 
tion conceived, and in a coarse and material manner ac- 
complished, Christianity would spiritually effect, — the 
subjection of the world to the power of religion, to the in- 
fluence of its holy truth, its pure and loving spirit. That 
this effect may be produced, the world must see a beautiful 
and winning, a commanding and persuasive exhibition of 
the Christian character. Let Congregationalists strive to 
present that exhibition. We claim for our administration 
of the Gospel, that it is eminently practical, as well as sim- 
ple and Scriptural; that unfettered by hierarchical power 
and priestly intervention, it makes the strongest and most 
direct appeals to conscience, exerts a quickening power over 
the affections, fills the soul with a deep sense of individual 
responsibleness, and imparts a holy and regenerating impulse 
to all the energies of man’s nature. Let us strive to make 
this claim good — we are bound todo so. It is no child’s 
play. Itis a great and mighty work. It requires, and will 
receive, if we seek it, Divine aid. _ It requires an individual 
purpose and effort in all our hearts. It requires a clergy, 
faithful, zealous, persevering, filled with a deep conviction of 
the responsibilities and grandeur of their office, a devotion 
of heart and soul and life to its duties. It requires a strong- 
beating spiritual life in all our churches. A church, a re- 
ligious society, whose origin has been, whose aim is, the 
collection of a body of worldly men, who through the forms 
of an ecclesiastical organization shall answer the purposes 
of religion — much in the way that unprincipled selfishness 
is made a substitute for patriotism through modern politi- 
cal organization —can never promote an advance in this 
great work. It is a spiritual work, and can be done only 
by spiritual means. Let there be a strong-beating spiritual 
life in all our churches, and let all our ecclesiastical organ- 
izations and usages be such as shall tend to quicken and in- 
vigorate this life, and Congregationalism shall remain what 
it has ever been, the glory and the boast of New England. 
& BB 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Discourses and Reviews upon Questions in Controversial The- 
ology and Practical Religion. By Orville Dewey, D. D. 
New York: C. 8S. Francis & Co. 1846. 12mo. pp. 388. 


Six years ago Dr. Dewey published a smaller volume than this, 
with the title, ‘‘ Discourses and Discussions in Explanation and 
Defence of Unitarianism.” The difference between that title 
and the present may intimate the difference in the volumes. 
Nearly all of the first is republished in the second, with import- 
ant additions, not large, but of a more general and practical 
character. An essay published many years ago, now little 
known, on “ The original use of the Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment, compared with their use and application at the present 
day,’ —a discourse on “‘ Miracles, preliminary to the argument 
for a revelation,” being the Dudleian Lecture of 1836,-——a re- 
view of Dr. Woods on Inspiration, and another of Dr. Wardlaw 
on Moral Philosophy, with an article on the Scriptures as the 
record of a revelation, first published in the Examiner, — and 
two discourses never before printed, — all these distinguish the 
volume before us from its predecessor. There is also the addition 
of some Notes, one of which is admirable as a reply to Professor 
Stuart’s unmanly and disingenuous assault on Dr. Dewey and 
Mrs. Dana, in his late volume of Miscellanies. The new dis- 
course on “‘ Faith, and justification by faith,” seems to us one 
of the clearest and ablest treatises we have seen, for so brief a 
one, on a subject usually darkened by theological and meta- 
physical abstractions. The other discourse, now first printed, 
with the rather awkward title — ‘‘ That errors in theology have 
sprung from false principles of reasoning’? — aims to show, 
and to our mind makes it very clear, that the prevailing and 
popular theology is entirely “‘ at war with the true inductive 
philosophy.” 

A volume from Dr. Dewey on such themes, comprising also 
what he had before written on the common points of religious 
controversy, is a most valuable addition to the means we already 
have of answering the question,— what is Unitarianism? A few 
years since it was not easy to answer this question, by referring 
to entire volumes or large treatises. But he who now follows 
Burnap, Peabody and Dewey through the books they have 
lately issued, and still asks, what is Unitarianism, either does 
not wish to know, or knows too well. Each of these writers 
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occupies a separate place, though in the same department. Each 
is so individual and independent, in form of expression, mode of 
illustration, and the whole treatment of subjects, that, with entire 
harmony of opinion, there is no repetition, and scarcely a 
similarity of argument. In this respect, Dr. Dewey is par- 
ticularly prominent. He is original. And one characteristic of 
his originality, not often found in this connection, is the sim- 
ple, common-sense manner, in which he treats the highest 
themes. He makes religion intelligible, and in the best sense 
practical. He brings it out of schools and churches into the 
street and life. With profound reverence for God and all things 
sacred, he writes like a man among men. Neither mysterious 
nor mystical, he is sober, earnest, profound, and perfectly sim- 
ple. Noone can read his pages candidly, and not find himself 
engaged in something real, and something that belongs not to 
verbal questions or outward interests, but to the whole man and 
the endless existence. 

But to speak of Dr. Dewey’s merits as a writer or reasoner, 
is quite unnecessary. We desire only to make the volume 
known as something more than a republication, though as such 
alone it would have been wélcome; for the former volume it is 
not easy to find, and this is not only more full, but far superior 
in execution and whole appearance. It. 








Ecclesiastical Reminiscences of the United States. By the Rev. 
Epwarp Way ten, late Rector of Christ Church, Rockville, 


Maryland, eleven years resident im America. New York. 
1846. Svo. pp. 501. 


From some expressions, which met our eye on first opening 
this volume, we supposed that the author must be a Roman 
Catholic. Thus, in his preface, he speaks of the “‘ Church Cath- 
olic growing up so strong amid surrounding strife and dis- 
union;” and to “ Catholic readers, nothing,” he says, ‘‘ relating 
to their fellow-Catholics of the United States can be altogether 
uninteresting ; and it is for Catholic readers that this book is 
written.” On reading further, however, we find that he is a 
veritable son of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and by “ fellow- 
Catholics of the United States,” speaking as an Englishman, he 
means, the members of said Episcopal Church here, amounting 
‘to two millions, under twenty-eight bishops and thirteen hun- 
dred inferior clergy.” The work, however, is anything but 
catholic. A more thoroughly sectarian volume, marked by great- 
er bigotry and exclusiveness, it has seldom fallen to our lot to 
take into our hands. The author, it seems, came over to this 
country in 1834, and soon after visited Boston, where in the pro- 
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gress of the Church since 1775 he finds much to comfort him. 
At that period ‘‘ the heathen [Congregationalists, and others] had 
come into the inheritance of the Lord, and laid Jerusalem on 
heaps.” ‘‘The property of the Church had been alienated.” 
“‘Her enemies had confederated together against her — Edom 
with Moab—the Philistines,” etc. Not so now. Other sects 
are on the decline, while Episcopacy is triumphant. A ‘“‘ con- 
siderable portion” of the Unitarian sect ‘ has since,” the writer 
informs us, “lapsed into transcendentalism.” This information 
will be new to many of his readers, and equally so the intelligence 
given on the next page, that during the author’s “first winter” 
in Boston, (1834, we infer,) the “‘ cold” there “‘ frequently caus- 
ed a fall in the thermometer of 20 degrees below zero”! Next 
summer the writer makes a tour into New Hampshire, where he 
picks up a “bear story’’; learns something more about “‘ dis- 
senters,”’ and arrives at the conclusion that Calvinism in New 
England has “ given birth to all the Socinianism, transcendental- 
ism, universalism, and atheism, which is now rife in that section of 
the country.’ On his return he stops at Salem, and devotes some 
fifty or sixty pages to an account of the ‘‘ witchcraft delusion,” 
‘* Puritan cruelties,” etc. He afterwards gets to Philadelphia, 
attends the ‘‘ General Convention of 1835” there, gives a long 
account of the ‘‘ Kenyon College troubles,” comes back to Rhode 
Island, and indulges in reflections on the consequences of “‘ sus- 
taining religion” by the ‘* Voluntary system,” which, says he, 
are “‘ just such as might be expected.” ‘In several parts of New 
England” Sunday “is not in any manner [the italics are his] 
distinguished from the other days of the week.’ ‘ All the avo- 
cations of business and pleasure go on as usual.” He descants 
on the “prevalent infidel opinions among the farmers of Con- 
necticut,” and other matters of like sort. He finally takes 
orders and settles in the ministry at Jamestown (Cannanicut 
Island), but soon leaves and bids “ fareweil to New England,” 
not however without much laudation of Episcopacy there and 
remarks on the decline of Congregationalism, and especially 
Unitarianism, which “ few of the younger members of Unitarian 
congregations understand or care about.” Thus we get through 
nearly one half of the volume, and the rest is made up of similar 
materials. We spare our readers a further analysis. We think 
that the prayer of the American (Episcopal) Church must be, 
that it may be delivered from its friends. Such writers as Way- 
len do more than any, or all other causes to awaken hostile 
feelings towards it. It is but justice to add, that Episcopal 
journals have themselves exposed the gross inaccuracy of many 
of his statements respecting their own Church. 

We congratulate the writer on having finally escaped from a 
country from which, the “‘ conservative” influence of the Church 
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notwithstanding, ‘‘ close carriages and coaches, public and pri- 
vate,” are ‘‘so universally banished ” ; for “‘it is a fact,” says he, 
“which I can feelingly [so he prints] attest, that during the whole 
term of my residence in the United States I never saw one” ! 
What is almost as bad, the people here do not even understand 
the word ‘ city,” which designates, or should designate the place 
which is the residence of a Bishop, whereas here it is 

‘‘ applied,’ he says, ‘‘only to large corporate towns, with or 
without a resident bishop.” After all, however, we cannot make 
up our minds to be very severe on Mr. Waylen. He is a foreign- 
er, not very liberally endowed by nature and but moderately 
educated, — a well meaning man, we should say, but very credu- 
lous, accepting as true everything advantageous to his Church 
found in boastful pamphlets, and gasconading speeches at anni- 
versary meetings of its members, of which several amusing exam- 
ples might be given. The author might have taken as the motto 
of his work a sentiment which he endorses, and which we pre- 
sent as it stands on his page, not omitting the capitals :— 
“They [other denominations] are sects— We tHe Cuurcn.” 
L. 





A Universal and Critical Dictionary of the English Language : 
to which are added Walker’s Key to the Pronunciation of 
Classical and Scripture Proper Names, much enlarged and 
Improved; and a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern Geo- 
graphical Names. By Josern E, Worcester. Boston: 

Wilkins, Carter & Co. 1846. Royal 8vo. pp. lxxvi. and 

956. 


For ordinary use this is undoubtedly by far the best Diction- 
ary of the English language now before the public. The scholar 
will still, as he has need, turn to Johnson, Richardson, and 
occasionally to Webster, but he will find here many helps which 
they do not afford, either singly or combined; and to one, 
learned or unlearned, who is not furnished with the productions 
of these three distinguished lexicographers, there is no work 
which, for all the various purposes for which a dictionary is 
consulted, will yield the assistance he will derive from Worcester. 
We cannot within the limits of a brief notice present a full 
statement of its merits. As a vocabulary of the English lan- 
guage the author has taken great pains to render it as complete 
as the nature of the case admitted, having added ‘‘ nearly 27,000 
words not found in Todd’s edition of Johnson.” These he has 


collected from various sources, and especially from an extended © 


course of reading, and he has been particularly careful to “‘ note 
such words as are technical, foreign, obsolete or antiquated, 
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local or provincial, low or exceptionable,’’ — a labor from which 
young writers and all persons whose taste is not yet formed, 
or who are not intimately acquainted with the best usage, will 
derive great benefit. For words of recent origin or doubtful 
propriety authorities are cited. A large portion of the words, 
especially such as relate to the arts and sciences, have been 
defined anew, and others have undergone careful revision as to 
their orthography, etymology, signification, etc. Much care, too, 
has been bestowed on the pronunciation. This was very 
necessary. Since Walker wrote, fifty or sixty years ago, the 
standard of polite pronunciation has undergone some change, 
and the London publishers of Walker have found it necessary to 
revise his system. With respect to ‘‘ words of various, doubtful 
or disputed pronunciation” he gives the authorities for the 
different modes, thus enabling the reader to make an enlightened 
choice. Some extremes we have been pleased to see beginning 
to be corrected of late in the prevailing mode of pronouncing 
vowels, —— an effect which we believe may be attributed, in part 
at least, to the use of Mr. Worcester’s ‘‘ Comprehensive Pro- 
‘nouncing and Explanatory Dictionary” published several years 
ago. ‘Thus lads and misses from some of our schools, and many 
public speakers gave to the a in such words as fast, last, etc. the 
short sound as in hat, fat, instead of the intermediate sound be- 
tween that and the Italian sound, as in far, father, which, we 
suppose is the sound now given to it in the best circles here 
and abroad. We still sometimes hear the last syllable of the 
word, often, pronounced with a full sound, like the numerical ten. 
Worcester gives nine authorities, nearly all which are ever quo- 
ted to settle cases of disputed pronunciation, all of which re- 
present the sound of the last syllable by fn; not one represents 
it by ten. We should like to have the teachers of our youth 
look to this. 

There is a great deal of useful subsidiary matter found in 
Mr. Worcester’s volume, and the grammatical forms and inflec- 
tions of words are given more fully than in any previous diction- 
ary. To Walker’s “Key to the Classical Pronunciation of 
Greek, Latin and Scripture Proper Names,” he has added some 
notes from English critics, and a few of his own. L. 





Lectures on Education. By Horace Mann, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education. Boston: Wm. B. Fowle 
& N. Capen. 1845. 12mo. pp. 338. 


Tus volume, which has been before the public some months, 
has drawn less attention than we should have expected, except 
that everything on the subject of Education is received with 
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singular indifference. No one is really indifferent to such facts 
and truths as are here given, when fairly considered. Few 
publications have met our eye on this hackneyed theme, so fresh, 
SO suggestive, so rich in illustration, entertaining and pungent 
in sarcasm, serious and moving in appeal. There are seven 
Lectures, on different subjects, but all having direct relation to 
the means, objects, or management of common school education. 
Five of these lectures were prepared for the annual Conventions, 
which Mr. Mann was required to attend in the several counties 
of the State, for five years after he took the office of Secretary 
of the Board of Education. The other two lectures, on ‘‘ School 
Libraries” and ‘‘School Punishments,’’ were delivered before 
Teachers’ Associations, Lyceums, etc. The whole was pre- 
pared for the press, and published in this convenient form, by a 
special and unanimous vote of the Board. 

These lectures are meant for the people. Mr. Mann goes into 
no profound discussions, and proposes no new or extended 
theories: but shows the common wants of our schools, the prev- 
alent errors of opinion and practice, the mournful neglect of 
preparation for the work of teaching, and the low and ruinous 
idea of economy in regard to education, in most legislative 
bodies, and among many parents who are economical in nothing 
else. His historical views of education, particularly in relation 
to its “dignity and its degradation,” present a solid amount of 
facts, with which few probably are familiar, and which none can 
study without profit. Throughout the whole there is a high mor- 
_al tone, which must strengthen in every reader the sense of 

individual accountableness on this subject. There is likewise 
a pervading discrimination, freedom from extravagance and 
extremes, which some may not expect to find, especially on such 
questions as those pertaining to school discipline. 

Were we to criticise, we should advert to a fault which we 
have noticed before in this writer, though there are few instances 
in this volume, namely, the use of new and hard words, quite 
unnecessary, particularly in a writer of so varied and rich a 
vocabulary. ‘‘ We are derelict from our duty’ — ‘‘If a child 
appetizes his books” — are expressions which should not appear 
in a work on Education, and could be spared everywhere. un. 





Correggio: a Tragedy, by CEhlenschlager. Sappho: a Trage- 
dy, by Grillparzer. With a Sketch of the Autobiography of 
(Ehlenschlager. Translated from the German. Boston: 
Phillips & Sampson. 1846. 12mo. pp. 303. 


Uron comparing this translation of Correggio, not cursorily, 
with our copy of the original, we find a few errors and several 
omissions; and it strikes us that the translator, in attempting to 
VOL. XLI. —4TH S. VOL. VI. NO. III. 39 
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give the quiet and simplicity of Gihlenschlager, has not given 
much more than a paraphrase of the piece. Still, the charm of 
isolated passages is apparent. The versification, without being 
elaborate, might have been more careful and regular, and thus 
by no means diminished the quiet beauty and the natural flow 
of thought which mark the drama. ‘‘ Correggio”’ is an interest- 
ing subject, and is well, though not strikingly or powerfully, 
developed. The flow and business of the piece harmonize with a 
quiet artist-life. A manager would have advertised it as a 
“domestic drama,” rather than a tragedy, albeit the fortunes of 
Correggio, the disappointed worshipper of the ideal, are tragic.— 
Grillparzer’s ‘“‘ Sappho” is a third-rate play, hardly worth trans- 
lating; though it strikes us that Mrs. Lee has in this instance 
done better than with Correggio. We must thank that accom- 
plished lady for her sketch of C&hlenschlager, so fresh and racy 
that we were grieved it was so short. w. 





A Practical Treatise on Ventilation. By Morritn Wyman. 
Cambridge: Metcalf & Co. 1846. 12mo. pp. 419. 


Tis will be found a very useful book on a subject intimately 
connected with comfort and health. It is sufficiently thorough 
for all ordinary purposes, and though strictly practical, as it 
professes to be, it does not neglect those scientific expositions, 
which are necessary to show the reason of the rules laid down, 
and the general laws according to which the several processes 
described take place. Ample drawings as given, and an appendix 
of tables, etc. — the whole forming a volume which does great 
credit to the author, and cannot fail of benefiting the public. 


We especially recommend it to architects of churches, and par- 
ish committees. L. 





The Olneys ; or, Impulse and Principle. By Annie W. As- 
Bot, author of ‘‘ Willie Rogers,” etc. Boston: J. Munroe 
& Co. 1846. 18mo. pp. 46. 


A coop moral tale, adapted to the capacity of youth, is a gift 
to the public, which, though diminutive and humble in appear- 
ance, we regard as of greater value than many of the volumes 
that arrogate to themselves far higher importance. When, 
therefore, a production of uncommon excellence in this depart- 
ment of writing is put into our hands, we hasten to recommend 
it to our readers, while, it may be, works of more showy preten- 
sion, but of less real merit, are allowed by us to remain for a 
time unnoticed. Such a book we deem the one whose title is 
given above; and we are glad of an opportunity of advising 
our young friends to seek the pleasure and profit, which this book 
from Miss Abbot’s pen is fitted to afford them. B. 
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My Wife. By Mrs. S. C. Turns. Boston: Crosby & 
Nichols. 1846. 18mo. pp. 171. 


Tuts is a sort of novel in miniature, designed to show what 
is good as good, and what is evil as evil, in the habits of thought, 
feeling and conduct which distinguish certain classes of society 
amongst us, especially as regards domestic life. And if to give, 
in a way to produce the best moral effect, at once a brief and 
complete, connected and distinct, striking and just view of 
characters, qualities, actions, and their consequences, which in 
the real world are seen but partially and by glimpses, involved 
in many accidental circumstances, and seldom manifesting them- 
selves fully except in along series of years, be success in this 
species of literature, it has been attained, we think, in a remark- 
able degree by the author of the little volume before us. __B. 





An Elementary Treatise on Curves, Functions and Forces. 
Volume Second, containing Calculus of Imaginary Quantities, 
Residual Calculus, and Integral Calculus. By Benjgamin 
Peirce A. M., Perkins Professor of Astronomy and Mathe- 
matics in Harvard University. Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 
1846. 12mo. pp. 290. 


Tuts volume is marked with almost every excellence that can 
be sought in a work of the kind. In beauty and compactness 
of symbols, in terseness and simplicity of style, in vigor and 
originality of thought, and in happy selection of lines of investi- 
gation, it equals the first volume; — as high praise as we could 
bestow. af * 





Lyrica Sacra; or, War-Songs and Ballads from the Old 
Testament. By Writtam Pivmer, Jr. Boston: Crosby & 
Nichols. 1846. 16mo. pp. 68. 


Tue author of these lyrics regards only the poetic element in 
the ancient Hebrew literature; with its theology he has nothing 
to do. He gives the “Song of Moses and Miriam,” and of 
**Deborah and Barak”; ‘Saul with the Witch of Endor”’; 
the “Song of the Bow,” or David’s Lament; and ‘‘ Absalom.” 
His object is not to give a translation or paraphrase of the origi- 
nal, but to employ language, imagery and sentiments suited to 
his ‘‘own conception of the scenes described.’’ Complete 
success in an attempt of this sort requifes rare powers, and 
besides the natural difficulties of the subject, men are in these 
days, fortunately we think, looking to the Bible for ‘ angel 
melodies” of peace, rather than fierce war-notes. L. 
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Thoughts, selected from the Writings of the Rev. William E. 
Channing, D. D. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 32mo. pp. 
160. 


A coutLecTion of noble thoughts, that may well take its place 
by the side of the celebrated thoughts of Pascal, which have in 
them more of metaphysics, but less that touches the human 
heart. It makes a beautiful pocket volume. L. 





Sacred Meditations. By P. L. U. Boston: Waite, Pierce & 
Co. 1846. 32mo. pp. 160. 


A MINIATURE volume full of devout ejaculations on various 
texts of Scripture, the effusion evidently of a pure and devout 
soul, but dealing a little too much in barren generalities to suit 
our taste. The initials will indicate the author’s name to her 
friends, and conceal it, as she probably wishes, from the public. 

L. 





The People’s Journal. A new illustrated periodical for all 
classes. Edited by John Saunders. Published in weekly 
Numbers, monthly Parts, or half-yearly Volumes. London. 
1846. Boston: Crosby & Co. 


We have looked over several numbers of this journal with 
great satisfaction. It affords pleasant and instructive reading, 
furnished by writers whose single aim is, to give “‘ the people ”’ 
that kind of intellectual entertainment which may at once arouse 
and inform their minds. With such contributors as Mr. and 
Mrs. Howitt, Miss Martineau, and W. J. Fox—to name no 
others — zealously engaged in carrying out his plan, the editor 
can hardly fail of success. We cordially recommend the work 
as well adapted for circulation in this country. G. 





A Statement of Reasons for rejecting the Calvinistic Doctrine 
of the Trinity, Atonement, Unconditional Election and Re- 
probation, Total Depravity, etc. Read before the Congrega- 
tional Calvinistic Church in Southington, Conn., May 29th, 
1846. By Cartes E. Munn. Hartford. 1846. 12mo. 
pp. 45. 

The Day of Small Things. A Centennial Discourse, delivered 
in Northborough, June 1, 1846, in commemoration of the Or- 
ganization of the First Congregational Church in that place, 
and the Ordination of their first Minister, one hundred years 
ago. With an Appendix. By Joserpn Auten, the third 
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Minister in succession of said Church. Boston 1846. Svo. 
pp. 64. 


The Consolations of Old Age. A Sermon preached at the First 
Unitarian Church in Dover, N. H.., on the 28th of June, 1846, 
being the one hundredth Birth-day of Ezra Green, M. D., the 
oldest living Alumnus of Harvard College. By S. K. Loru- 
ropP, Pastor of the Church in Brattle Square, Boston. Boston. 
1846. 8vo. pp. 25. 


The Distinctive Characteristics of the Pilgrims. A Sermon 
preached at the Church of the Pilgrims, in Lowell, Mass., 
July 12th, 1846. By M. A. H. Nives, Pastor. Lowell. 
1846. 8vo. pp. 16 


The Moral Influence of the American Government : An Oration 
delivered at Albany, N. Y., July 4th, 1846, before the 
Young Men’s Association. By Henry F. Harrineton. Al- 
bany. 1846. 8vo. pp. 8. 


An Address, delivered at Medfield, before the Norfolk County 
Washington Total Abstinence Society, July 4, 1846. By 
Evear K. Wuiraxer. Boston. 1846. 8vo. pp. 16. 


The Scholar, the Jurist, the Artist and the Philanthropist. An 
Address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard 
University, at their Anniversary, August 27, 1846. By 
Cuartes Sumner. Boston. 1846. 8vo. pp. 72. 


A Poem, delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, Alpha 
of Massachusetts, on its Anniversary, August 27, 1846. By 
James Freeman Cxiarke. Boston. -1846. 8vo. pp. 24. 


Might and Right: An Oration delivered before the Erosophian 
Adelphi of Waterville College, August 12, 1846. By E. 
H. Cuarin. Boston. 1846. 8vo. pp. 40. 


The Claim of the Church of Rome to the Exercise of Religious 
Toleration during the Proprietary Government of Maryland, 
Examined. By Josrau F. Potx. Washington. 1846. 8vo. 
pp. 32. 


Mr. Munn’s ‘Statement of Reasons,’ which he seems in 
some sort to have been forced to make in self-defence, is marked 
by plain common sense and strong argument, and being address- 
ed to a ‘‘ Calvinistic church,” it must have been found easier, 
we should imagine, to deal with the author in the way of eccle- 
siastical censure or excommunication than to refute him from 
reason or Scripture. — Mr. Allen has given a very pleasant dis- 
course on an occasion that he and his church did well to cele- 
brate. As he reviews the ‘ beginnings” of their history, with 
the ministries of his predecessors in the pastoral office, he 
presents many curious facts and interweaves appropriate remarks. 
The minuteness of many of his details must have increased the 
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interest of the performance with those for whom it was intended. 
— Mr. Lothrop well sets forth the advantages, pleasures and 
comforts of ‘‘an honorable, virtuous, Christian old age,” then 
passes to such notice as it was proper to take in a sermon, of the 
individual, still living, who had suggested the subject of discourse. 
The appendix contains some interesting biographical and other 
matter. — Mr. Niles’s Sermon is an ingenious and successful vin- 
dication of the right of his congregation to consider themselves 
as true successors of the Puritan fathers of New England. In re- 
gard to the propriety of giving any human name to an associa- 
tion of persons united for the purposes of Divine worship, or to 
the building which they occupy for these purposes, we differ 
pe: Mr. Niles and his friends, but his assertion of their claim 
o “spiritual kindred with the founders of the New England 
pais ty is both ‘‘manly and satisfactory.” —— Mr. Harring- 
ton’s Fourth of July Oration contains a spirited defence of the 
framers of the Constitution in regard to the subject of slavery, 
and a bold reproof of the course since pursued by the nation, 
resulting in an extension of the evil. — Mr. Whitaker’s is an an- 
nimated Address, uniting with some historical matter an earnest 
plea for temperance, but dealing a little in what some will call il- 
liberal censure. — Without attempting any profound discussion or 
dealing in subtile analysis, (which would be out of place in a 
Phi Beta Kappa Oration,) but in a brilliant and highly eulogis- 
tic style, abounding in classical allusion, Mr. Sumner calls u 
four distinguished forms marked by a devotion to “knowledge, 
justice, beauty, and love,” — Pickering, Story, Allston, and Chan- 
ning. ‘The four are well grouped and beautifully harmonize ; 
and the eminent qualities of the individuals, with the fact that 
their names this year appear on the catalogue of the Society 
stellated for the first time, mark the fitness of the theme and jus- 
tify the tribute. — The moral tone of the Poem is in keeping with 
the oration, and though its artistic merit is not of the highest or- 
der, the sentiment will win the sympathies of every honest read- 
er. — The pervading sentiment of Mr. Chapin’s Oration, which 
is marked by fresh thought and eloquence, falls in with that of 
the two performances last named. He traces historically the 
different conceptions of power, speaks of its practical develop- 
ment at the present period, which he calls a “‘ transition epoch,” 
and then turns to that more glorious epoch in the future, in 
hastening the coming of which the scholar has much to do. It 
is his, to establish “‘ the true idea of power, as identified with 
truth and love.” — Mr. Polk’s pamphlet contains an article re- 
published from the Washington ‘ Investigator” for January, 
1846, calling in question the claim of the Roman Catholic Col- 
ony of M aryland to the credit of religious toleration, with a 
somewhat elaborate defence of the argument used in said article. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Ecclesiastical Record.— But few changes have taken place in the 
pastoral relation since the issue of our last number. — Rev. Mr. May- 
nard of Needham has closed his connexion with the church in that 
place.—Rev. Mr. Dall has resigned his charge of the ministry-at-large 
in Portsmouth, N. H. — Rev. Mr. Ware of Fall River has relinquished 
his ministry in that place. — Rev. Mr. Eliot of St. Louis, Mo., has 
been compelled by the state of his health, which his incessant labors 
have seriously impaired, to seek the benefit of at least a year’s suspen- 
sion of professional service.— Rev. Mr. Furness of Philadelphia has 
declined an invitation to become the pastor of the church in New 
Bedford. 

Rev. Mr. Fisher of Ireland, who has been in this country a few 
months, has been engaged to preach for a time in a hall in the eastern 
part of this city, to such Irish Protestants as may be disposed to form 
themselves into a congregation. We hope the attempt to furnish this 
class of our citizens with suitable religious instruction may be suc- 
cessful. — We learn that among the German emigrants to the United 
States are many who have received the opinions which Ronge has 
disseminated through a portion of the Roman Catholic Church. It is 
important that they should be provided with the means of establishing 
themselves in a sound Scriptural faith. 

We may with propriety notice under this head the addition to the 
means of professional education furnished at the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School, by the appointment of Elder David Millard, of the Chris- 
tian Connexion, to the Professorship of Biblical Antiquities and 
Sacred Geography. — The retirement of Rev. Dr. Woods from the 
Professorship of Christian Theology in the Andover Seminary is a 
circumstance, in which other bodies of Christians than that to which 
he belongs may feel an interest. Dr. Woods by his writings, and 
still more by the effect of his instruction on the hundreds of young 
men brought up at his feet, has exerted an important influence upon 
theological opinion in New England, and if other causes have notwith- 
standing given it a more liberal tone than he desired, we honor his 
fidelity as a Gamaliel of the straiter sect not the less because we re- 
joice in his disappointment. 





Ministry at Large.—The ordination of Mr. Winkley, of which our 
readers will find some notice on a subsequent page, reminds us of 
the firmness and breadth of position which the ministry-at-large in 
Boston has acquired. Just twenty years ago Dr. Tuckerman began 
his labors here, in an inconvenient building hired for the purpose. 
Now three large and substantial chapels are devoted to the uses of 
this charity. Five ministers are employed in its service, two of 
whom, Dr. Bigelow and Mr. Burton, are engaged principally in visit- 
ing the poor and friendless, two, Mr. Cruft and Mr. Winkley, are more 
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immediately connected with the Suffolk Street and Pitts Street 
Chapels, anil one, Mr. Barnard, bestows his chief attention on the 
neglected children and exposed youth, of whom so many may be 
found in our city. At no time since the commencement of this min- 
istry has it possessed such means, or presented such a promise of 
efficiency. 

In some of our other cities the work has been interrupted by causes 
which will produce, we believe, only a temporary effect. Mr. De 
Lange, who has been engaged for some months at St. Louis, has gone 
to Meadville, that by a year’s connexion with the Theological School 
he may be still better qualified for the duties of a Christian minister. 
In Baltimore, Md. and Portsmouth, N. H. the places recently occu- 
pied are now vacant, but they only stand empty to invite those who 
are willing to enter so wide a field of usefulness. In Charlestown, 
Mass. a purpose long contemplated of establishing such a ministry is 
likely to result very soon in arrangements, which we may notice here- 
after. In Portland, Me. a similar purpose will, we trust, be soon car- 
ried into effect. 

The notices which from time to time we see of the operation of 
the ministry-at-large:in England are equally satisfactory with what 
we observe of its progress here. In London it has obtained within 
the last year increased facilities for the execution of its great design. 
In Birmingham, besides the Domestic Mission under the care of Mr. 
Bowring, another has been established under the title of the “ New 
Meeting Ministry to the Poor,” in whose service Mr. John G. Brooks 
has been employed for nearly a year. 

The Reports which the ministers-at-large, both in England and in 
this country, annually present to their friends, are most valuable doc- 
uments, and ought to have a larger circulation than we fear they find. 
The Reports made to the Fraternity of Churches by those whom they 
have sent into this field, abound in facts and suggestions which the 
whole community should ponder. The inquiries which one of the 
ministers had made on the subject of licentiousness afforded materials 
for a paper prepared by him the last spring, from which extracts only 
could be given to the public, but these were sufficient to establish the 
importance of consideration and effort on the part of those who would 
not leave the morals of the city to a fearful deterioration. Mr. Barn- 
ard’s last Report of the various agencies connected with the Warren 
Street Chapel, cannot be read without a feeling of deep and hopeful 
interest. Mr. Wood’s Report from Lowell, contains much to awaken 
thought in others besides those to whom it is particularly addressed. 
Other denominations are not so negligent as to leave this great enter- 
prise of Christian love and duty to us, but the Reports of their mis- 
sionaries, so far as we have seen them, do not embody so much of 
the information or discussion which are needed to enlighten the pub- 
lic on this momentous subject. 


Evangelical Alliance. — It is difficult to speak of the assembly which 
has lately beeu convened in London under this name, in terms that 
shall not seem to conflict with one another, so different are the aspects 
which it presents as we look at it from different directions. As an 
honest attempt to break down the prejudice and jealousy which place 
the various parts of the Christian Church in hostile relations, it is 
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worthy of all praise ; but the moment we look at the history of its 
proceedings, it loses all title to respect, and we are tempted to speak of 
it as the great ecclesiastical farce of the age. If long preparation and 
diligent inquiry into the proper methods of action could inspire confi- 
dence, one might have thought a guarantee was provided for a wise 
and successful prosecution of the noble purpose entertained by the 
friends of the measure. Yet long before the meeting of the Alliance 
an error was committed, which involved a sure defeat of its profess- 
ed design. An enterprise, the object of which was the promotion 
of Christian union in opposition to sectarian strife, became, as soon as 
it took a definite form, a conference of “ Evangelical Protestants.” 
At its commencement therefore, it assumed an antagonistic rather 
than a conciliatory attitude. And the more its character was expos- 
ed, the more plainly was it seen to be in fact an anti-Liberal and anti- 
Catholic association. It was nothing more nor less than an attempt 
to combine the sympathies of Orthodox Protestantism against the 
errors of Rome and the heresies of free thought; and this was the 
great contribution of the present age to the cause of Christian union! 
We doubt not that there were many pleasant hours (as well as some 
anxious scenes, we suspect) which they who formed the Alliance will 
remember with satisfaction. Buta union founded on a creed so nar- 
row as that which was adopted as the basis of union, consist though 
it do of only nine articles, is nothing but a coalition of sects, or of 
members of different sects, against what they deem common ene- 
mies —a compact of mutual amity for mutual defence — an Achean 
league, presenting a front of defiance to Macedonia on the one side 
and to Sparta on the other. From an Alliance constituted as was 
that which for many successive days held its meetings in London 
in August last, we anticipate no good result. The discussions upon 
_ admitting Universalists and slaveholders to the rights of membership, 
briefly as they have been communicated to the public, in conse- 
quence of a vote refusing seats to reporters, afford some curious 
glimpses into the state of feeling which prevailed. The former were 
excluded, the latter were let alone. Czerski, who seems to have vis- 
ited London for the purpose, was not allowed to cccupy a place 
among these Christian brethren, while not a word appears to prevent 
the reception of any one, whatever be his character, who accepts the 
“‘ Evangelical views, in regard to matters of doctrine,” which the 
Alliance have pronounced sound and sufficient. In a word, the whole 
structure of love and joy, which has been made the subject of so 
much congratulation, was raised upon a purely doctrinal basis, and 
there it rests, to be admired by those who believe that dogmatic faith 
is the life of religious sympathies. 

As to the number of those who have joined the Alliance, it certainly 
is not large enough to form a very impressive representation cf the 
Christian world, nor is it small enough to create discouragement in 
those who are interested in the measure. More than a thousand 
members were present, clergymen and laymen, and the names of 
twenty-five hundred are said to have been obtained. Sixty came 
from America, and several from the continent of Europe. The Meth- 
odist Connexion, the Scotch Church, and the English Congregational- 
ists or Independents, with the American ministers, seem to have taken 
most interest in the scheme. But a small portion of the clergy of 
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the Establishment in England gave it their countenance. Seven 
Branches of the Alliance were constituted, one for Great Britain and 
Ireland, one for the United States, one for France, Belgium and 
French Switzerland, one for the North of Germany, one for the South 
of Germany and German Switzerland, one for British North Ameri- 
ca, and one for the West Indies; with whom is left the prosecution 
of the purposes contemplated by this organization. A General Confer- 
ence is to be held at such time and place as shall be determined by 
unanimous concurrence, — when we shall probably hear more of the 
Evangelical Alliance. 

Ordinations and Installations. — Rev. Witttam Hopart Hap ey, a 
former member of the Cambridge Divinity School, was ordained as 
an Evangelist (with a special view to his taking charge of the church 
in Montague, Mass.) in the Chapel of the Church of the Saviour in 
Boston, September 2, 1846. The Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. 
Clarke of Boston, from John xviii. 37; the Ordaining Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Dr. Walker of Cambridge; the Charge was given by 
Rev. Dr. Francis of Cambridge; the Right Hand of Fellowship, by 
Rev. Mr. Waterston of Boston; and the other services, by Rev. 
Messrs. Muzzey and Hodges of Cambridge. 

Rev. Eowin J. Gerry, formerly of Athol, was installed as pastor 
of the church in Stanorsu, Me., September 23, 1846. The Sermon 
was preached by Rev. Mr. Miles of Lowell, from Matthew xv. 6; the 
Prayer of Installation was offered by Rev. Dr. Nichols of Portland, 
Me.; the Charge was given by Rev. Mr. Wheeler, of Topsham, Me. ; 
the Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Cutler of Portland, Me.; 
the Address to the Society, by Rev. Mr. Nichols of Saco, Me.; and 
the other services, by Rev. Messrs. Tenney of Kennebunk, Me., and 
Niles of Lowell, Mass. 

Rev. Samuet Hopart Winxtey, of Providence, R.I., a recent 
graduate from the Cambridge Divinity School, was ordained as a 
Minister at large, “to take charge of the Pitts Street Chapel,” in 
Boston, October 11, 1846, the services being conducted in the Bul- 
finch Street church. The Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Gan- 
nett of Boston, from Luke xiv. 21; the Ordaining Prayer was offered 
by Rev. Mr. Robbins of Boston; the Charge was given by Rev. Mr. 
Hall of Providence, R. I.; the Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. 
Waterston of Boston; and the other services, by Rev. Messrs. Cruft, 
Gray, and Bigelow, of Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Monumental Inscriptions. — The monument erected in Mount Au- 
burn to the memory of Rev. Dr. Tuckerman was opened to the view 
of the public by brief religious services on one of the most delightful 
days of the present autumn, September 30, when all the influences of 
nature harmonized with the character of the occasion. The monu- 
ment is of free-stone, and consists of “a square shaft or die, standing 
on a base and plinth, and crowned with a capital and curved spire 
terminating in a cross.” On the four sides are “ raised tablets,” bear- 
ing the following inscriptions. 
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On the front, beneath a head of Dr. Tuckerman cut in bas relief, 
in which the success of the artist in obtaining a likeness will strike 
every one, is simply the name, 

Joseph TUCKERMAN. 
On the rear. 

Born in Boston, Mass. 
January 18, 1778. 
Died in Cuba, W. I. 
April 20, 1840. 

On the right. 

For Twenty Five Years 
A faithful Minister of 
Jesus Christ 
In the Village of Chelsea, 
And for Fourteen Years 
a devoted Missionary 
To the suffering and neglected 
Of the City of Boston, 
His best Monument is 
The Ministry at Large ; 
His appropriate title, 
The Friend of the Poor. 
On the left. 

This Monument is erected 
By Friends to whom 
His Memory is dear 
For the services 
He rendered, 

And the impulse he gave, 
To the cause of 
Christian Philanthropy. 


Having in a former number of the Examiner (for November, 1844) 
given the inscriptions on the monuments erected to the memory of 
those four men who did so much to illustrate the character and power 
of our faith— Channing, Buckminster, Kirkland, and Worcester, 
and having now added the epitaph over the grave of one of kindred 
spirit, we are prompted by the associations which connect their names 
in our grateful regard with those of two other honored and beloved 
ministers of the truth, to copy the inscriptions upon the tablets which 
the congregation worshipping in King’s chapel in this city have placed 
in the chancel of their church. Each of them is surmounted by a 
finely chiselled bust, one executed by Clevenger, the other by King. 


Rev. James Freeman, D. D. 
Pastor of this Church, chosen April 21, 1783. 
Ordained Nov. 18, 1787. Died Nov. 14, 1835, aged 76 years. 

Dr. Freeman was the first Unitarian preacher in this city; and he 
adorned the doctrine he professed, by his Christian simplicity, 
purity and faithfulness, by the benevolence of his heart, and the 
benignity 
of his manners. Respect for his talents, and for the courageous 
honesty 
and firmness with which he maintained his opinions, was mingled 
with love for his mildness and affectionate sympathy. 
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In theological attainments there were few, and in the qualities which 
endear a minister to his people, there were none to surpass him. 


This bust was placed here, Dec. 16, 1843, 
‘ by a grateful congregation. 





Rev. Francis Witiiam Pitt Greenwoopn, D. D. 

The Colleague and Successor of Dr. Freeman as Pastor of this Church, 
Chosen July 11, 1824. Settled Aug. 29, 1824. Died Aug. 2, 1843. 
Aged 46 years. 

Endowed with rare powers of observation and expression, 
his services in the pulpit were distinguished 
for their beauty, truth, and persuasiveness. 

The natural earnestness of his manner left no doubt of his sincerity ; 
the justness of his thoughts no room for censure ; 
and the poetical beauty of his language no opportunity for objection. 
His character, as developed through long years of lingering disease, 
corresponded with that of his writings ; 
it was truly Christian, consistent and attractive. 

His people have placed this bust here in affectionate commemoration 
of his wisdom and his virtues, March, 1845. 





Harvard University. —The Inauguration of Hon. Edward Everett, 
LL. D. as President of the University, which took place on Thursday, 
April 30, 1846, was an event which the friends of the institution 
hailed with peculiar feelings of satisfaction and hope. The Address 
which Mr. Everett then delivered, showed the earnestness of purpose 
with which he entered on his duties, and the desire he felt to give a 
moral and religious tone to the academic life of which he was ap- 
pointed the guardian. The influence which has since been exerted 
by the President discovers the same purpose, in which we trust he 
will be supported by every officer of the institution and every parent 
whose son enters the College, as well as by the clear sentiment of the 
community. The condition of the College is prosperous, and although 
changes might undoubtedly be introduced with advantage, the in- 
struction and discipline are such as make an education at Cambridge 
what every young man should desire. The vacancy created in the 
Dane Professorship of Law by the death of Judge Story, has been 
filled by the appointment of Professor Greenleaf to that chair, and the 
Royall Professorship, formerly held by Mr. Greenleaf, has been 
accepted by Hon. William Kent of New York. Eleven young men 
have entered the Junior class of the Divinity School. 

The Commencement exercises were attended as usual in the 
meetinghouse of the First Parish, on the last Wednesday of August, 
when sixty-four were graduated. The honorary degree of A. M. was 
conferred on Mr. Nathaniel Barker of Bellevue, Geo., John W. Fes- 
senden Esq. of Boston, and Rev. James Means of Groton; the degree 
of LL. D. on Benjamin Rand Esq. of Boston, Hon. William Camp- 
bell of Columbia College, S. C., Hon. Henry Black of Quebec, and 
Hon. Thomas Granville of London; the degree of S. 'T. D. on Rev. 
Alexander Young of Boston, and Rev. Leonard Woods, Jr., of Bow- 
doin College, Me. 
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of peace principles, 173— recent 
publications, 174 — life and servi- 
ces of T. Thrush, 176. See Thrush. 
— American Peace Society, 185 
— International Addresses, 187 — 
Address of Unitarian Ministers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 188 — 
encouraging circumstances, 189 — 
Mexican War, 192. 


Monumental Inscriptions, 466. Peirce, B., on Curves, etc. 459. 
Munford, W., Translation of [liad| People’s Journal, 460. 
by, 205-213 — former translations, | Perry, W. C., on German University 
205 — Munford's, ib.— defects of,| Education, 129. 
206 — style, 207— mistakes, 208) Pilgrim’s Progress. See Cheever. 
—notes, 209— quotations from| Plumer, W., Lyrica Sacra by, 459. 
Bible, 210 — comparisons, 211 —/| Poetry—Hymn on worship, 224 — 








modern criticism, 212. 

Munn, C. E., Statement of Reasons, 
etc. by, 461. 

Mythical Theory applied to the Life 
of Jesus, 315 - 354 — translation of 
Strauss’s work on, 313 — Strauss’s 
personal history, 314 — work, 315 
— theory stated, 317 — preceding 
critics, 319 — myths on the New 
Testament, 320 -— meaning of 
myth, 322 — criteria, 323 — objec- 
tions, 325 — peculiarity of the the- 
ory, 327 — support, 323 — details, 
329 — birth and childhood of Je- 
sus, ib. — public life, 332 — John 
the Baptist, 333 — Jesus as the 
Messiah, 335—discourses and par- 
ables of, 336 — miracles, 337 — 
transfiguration, 339 — sufferings 
and resurrection, 340 — dogmatic 





import of the Life of Jesus, 342 — 
general plan and execution, 343 
—discrepancies in Gospels, 345— 
time of writing, 348, — strictures 
and objections, 349, — philosophy 
and infidelity, 354. 

N 


Deaths of little children, 226— 
Revelation, 229 — Press thou on, 
ib. 


Polk, J. T., pamphlet by, 462. 
Priest and King, true idea of — Pea- 


body’s Address, 355-365 —- teach- 
ing of the Scriptures, 355 — true 
sovereignty, 357 — ceremonials, 
358—character, 359—responsible- 
ness and influence, 360 —religious 
principle, 362—substance of Uni- 
tarianism, 363. 


Protestantism, 1 - 18 — recent anti- 


Romanist publications, 1 — Ho- 
gan, 2—Michelet, ib—Quinet, 3— 
D’ Aubigne, ib. — term Protestant- 
ism, 4—spiritualism and formal- 
ism, 5— early Jewish Christians, 
7 — Gentile, 8 — progress of cor- 
ruption, 9 — Luther, 11 —creeds, 
13 — the priesthood, 15 — ordina- 
tion, 17. 


Pulpit Elocution, 49-56 — Russell’s 


treatise on, 49—ineffective preach- 
ing, 41—natural manner, 53— 
artificial, 54 — importance of the 








study, 55.— Subjects for pulpit. 


Newell, W., Sermon by, 146. See Subjects. 
Niles, M. A. H., Sermon by, 462. |Punchard,G. See Congregational- 
O ism. 


Obituary, Rev. Robert Aspland, 155.| Puritans. See Congregationalism. 
(Ehlenschlager, Correggio by, 457. 


Ordinations and Installations, 154,| Quincy, J., Memoir of Grahame by, 


309, 466. 146. 
P. Quinet, E. See Protestantism. 
Parker, T., Sermon by, 175. R. 
Pascal, B., Thoughts of, 141. Relations of Christian Ministry to 


Peabody, W. B. O., Alumni Ad-| Reform—Hall’s Address on, 157- 
dress by. See Priests.—Sermon| 173—basis of reform, 158 — pre- 
by, 146. sumed necessary evils, 159 — the 

Peace, cause of, 173-192 — progress| Church, 160 — war, 163— Chris- 
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tian accountableness, 165—means 
of reform, 167 —attention to the 
subject, 169— duty of ministers, 
171. 

Report on Congregationalism. See 
Congregationalism. 


Russell, W. See Pulpit. 
Ss 


Sacred Meditations, 460. 

Self-Formation, 136. 

Serial Works, 312. 

Sharpe, D., Sermon by, 174. 

Smith, M. H., Counsels etc. by, 265. 

Sphere of Human Influence, 213- 
216 — impression of words upon 
air, 213—law of motion, 214— 
record of human deeds, 216. 

Spooner, L., Poverty etc. by, 146. 

Sprague, W.B. See Dangers. | 

Stow, B., Missionary Enterprise ete. | 
142. 

Strauss, D. F. See Mythical Theory. | 

Stuart, M., Miscellanies by, 293. | 

Subjects for the Pulpit, 381-392—re- | 
ligious impression, 381—suited to | 
morning service, 382— evening | 
service, 383 — Natural Theology, | 
ib.—history of Church,ib.—biogra- 
phy, 386—evidences of Christian- 
ity, 388 — circumstantial preach- 
ing, 390—demands of the age, 391. 

Sumner, C., Oration by, 462. 

Sunday School Association, (Eng.), 
309. 

Sunday School Society, 153. 

T 





Thrush, T., Memoir of, 176 — early 
life of, ib. — change of views, 178 
— letter of, 179—resigns his com- 
mission in navy, 181 — writings, 
182—close of life, 183. 

Trinity, History of Doctrine of, 56 
—86—Beard’s Essay, 56—origin of 
Trinity, 57 — Philo Judeus, 59 — 
Platonists, 60—Christian Fathers, 
63—Logos, 65—Justin Martyr, 66 
—Athanagoras,68—Ireneus, 69— 
Clement, 70—Origen, 73—Tertul- 
lian, 75— other Latin Fathers, 78 
—gradual formation of Trinity, 
81— Arianism, 83 — Holy Spirit, 
84—completion of Trinity, 85. 





See Artistic. 


Tuckerman, H. T., Thoughts on 
the Poets by, 302. 
Tuthill, My Wife by, 459. 
U. 


Ullmann, C., Worship of Genius by, 
298. 

Ulrici, H., Shakspeare’s Dramatic 
Art by, 299. 

Unitarian Association of N. Y., 307 
—British and Foreign, 308. 

Unitarian Ministers of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Peace Address by, 
188. 

University Education, 123 - 135— 
public interest in, ]124—President 
Everett’s Inaugural Address, 125 
— formation of character, ib. — 
English Universities, 127 — term 
University, how used, 128 — Ger- 
man University education, 119— 
early European Universities, 130 
—taste and habits of German stu- 
dents, 131—Statistics, 132—Pres. 
Everett, 134. 

W. 

Ware, H., David Ellington by, 304. 

Waterston, R. C., Discourse by, 146. 

Waylen, E., Ecclesiastical Reminis- 
cences by, 453. 

Webster, F., Oration by, 174. 

Wellbeloved, C. See Thrush. 

Whewell, W., Elements of Moral- 
ity by, 97-103— ground taken 
with respect to religion, 99—com- 
pared with Paley, 100 —cases of 
conscience, 101. 

Whitaker, E. K., Address by, 462. 

Wilson, J., Scripture Proofs etc. by, 
139. 


Woolman, J., Journal etc. of, 140. 


Worcester, J. E., Dictionary by, 
455. 

Wyman, M., on Ventilation, 458. 

Y. 

Young, A., Chronicles of first Plan- 
ters of Massachusetts by, 279-292 
—Documents contained in, 280- 
— exaggerated descriptions, 282 
—Shakspeare’s Tempest, ib. — 
farther account of contents, 285— 
early colonists, 287— mount Wol- 
laston, 289 — merits of the work, 
291. See Congregationalism. 
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think none too large; and it is surprising how few poor ones there 
are among so many.” 


Societies about furnishing themselves with Hymn Books are re- 
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